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SATIRICAL PRINT AGAINST LORD 
BOLINGBROKE. 

Among the many curious satirical prints in the 
remarkable Collection of Mr. Hawkins is one 
Which has hitherto defied explanation ; but upon 
ign accident has recently thrown some little 

t. 

The print, which has probably some reference 
tothe Treaty of Utrecht, is about 6 inches by 5, 
and represents three individuals in the costume of 
the early part of the last century, seated at a table 
with papers before them. They are attended by 
two clerks or secretaries. A small devil is whis- 
pering into the ear of the more prominent per- 
sonage, at whose feet is a fool's cap; two similar 
caps are introduced as belonging to the other 
parties. On the back-ground, on the right, is a 
picture, —a portrait of an old man in a fur cap; 
and over the mantel-piece of the room a picture 
in which is represented what is said to be a very 
remarkable incident in the life of Lord Boling- 
broke. In the picture in question he is seen 
sitting up in bed, in a sort of dressing-gown. 
weaning over the bed is a female as scantily at- 
tired as a Venus, and upon that part of her figure 
from which Venus Callipyge took her name, 
Bolingbroke is signing a paper. This incident 
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| the times, and of the recklessness of Bolingbroke, 


as to justify the preservation in “N. & Q.” of 
the few notes illustrative of it which accident 
has lately brought under my notice. 

Some few weeks since, when turning over, for 
a very different purpose, the 54th vol. of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, I accidentally found, in 
a review of De Lolme’s Memorials of Human 
Superstition, a reference to an anecdote of Boling- 
broke, which passage, coupled with the reviewer's 
note upon it, served at once to identify the allu- 
sion in Mr. Hawkins’s engraving. 

After speaking of Lord Bolingbroke as a States- 
man, a Politician, and a Philosopher, De Lolme 
says, “ It was on that part of his mistress’s body 
we are alluding to, his Lordship, then a Secretary 
of State, chose to write and to sign one of the 
most important dispatches of his ministry, and 
on which the repose of Europe depended at 
that time.” Adding in a note: “ Miss Gumley. 
She became a few years afterwards Countess of 
Bath. His Lordship, no doubt, boasted of the 
fact, as it seems to have made some noise at the 
time.” On which the Reviewer in the Gentleman's 
Magazine remarks, that the author “ seems not to 
know that the Letter of Lord Bolingbroke was 
produced before the Secret Committee, of which 
Mr. Pulteney happened to be amember.” It has 
been stated that the letter so curiously signed was 
an important despatch connected with the Treaty. 

By a very strange coincidence, within a few 
days of my stumbling upon this clue to the story 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, I picked up a con- 
temporary pamphlet, which shows that De Lolme 
was correct in stating that the “ affair made some 
noise at the time.” 

The Pamphlet is entitled, “ As much as may be 
publish'd of A Letter from the B of R—ch—r 
to Mr. P——. To which is added The several 
Advertisements for which Mr. Wilkins was assaulted 
at the Crown Tavern in Smithfield. London, 
Printed for A. Moore, near St. Paul's. Price 
Three-Pence.” 12mo, pp. 24, without date. 

The pretended Letter of Atterbury, which ends 
on p. 16, bears, however, the date Paris, Feb. 12, 
N.$.1728. ‘This is followed by the Advertisements, 


| for which Mr. Wilkins was assaulted at the Crown 


Tavern, in Smithfield. We are not told who 
Mr. Wilkins was, but we think there can be little 
doubt that he was William Wilkins, the favourite 
printer of the Whig party, a resident in Little 
Britain, and at onetime the printer of The White- 
hall Evening Post, The Whitehall and London 
Journal, and three other newspapers: and a search 
among those papers would probably furnish not 
only the originals of the following advertisements, 
but some particulars of the assault which their 


| publication drew down upon the unlucky printer. 


furnishes so strange a picture of the manners of | first is as follows: — 


The Advertisements are four in number. The 
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“ Next week will be published, and sold by all the Print- 
sellers of London and Westminster, fitted for Young Gen- 
tlemen’s Sxurv-Boxes, 

“ A Curious Mezzotinto Print of the Famous Wririxc- 
Desk and the Secrerary at it. Done from the Original, 
late in the Possession of Harry GAmpot, Esq.” 

It is, perhaps, ‘needless to remark, that Harry 
Gambol is Bolingbroke. The second Advertise- 
ment again alludes to Bolingbroke and the Lady: 


“In a few Days will be reviv'd, 
“By the same Company that acted last Winter, 

“ Ar the Great House near Piccadilly, next Door to the 
Dispensatory, AN Entertainment in Grotesque Characters 
called the CapaL: Or Harntequin a Patriot. The Part 
of Hartequin by Mr. Squas. To which will be added, 
the Metamorphosis; Or the Lavy a Wririnc-Desk, In 
which HArny GAmBor has promised to play his Original 


Part of the Secrerary, and the Lapy will not fail to | 


perform her's with her usual Spirit. 

“N.B. The Hackney- Writer who was employed to 
write out some of the under Parts in this agreeable En- 
tertainment, having mangled and disguised several 
Characters, has lately imposed them upon? the Publick 
in the CrarrsMAN, under the title of Hantequris a 
STATESMAN.” 


The third Advertisement runs as follows : — 


“ Ar Squan’s AMPuITHEATRE, near the DisrENsAToryY> 


adjoining to Piccapi.ty, will be revived a Tracupy, in 
which will be represented 

The Destruction at CANADA, 

The Slaughter of Dex ain, and 

The Massacre of the CATALANS. 

“ To which will be added, a Farce called — 

“The PAptock, or the Mock The prin- 
cipal Parts in both to be perform’d by anny Gameor, 
who hath desired to appear again upon the Stage, and 
who acted the same Originally; but the other original 
Actors being dead, the under Parts will be now per- 
formed by Squan, Caves, and others.” 

The fourth Advertisement clearly refers, among 
other things, to the story told by Lord Hervey of 
the second Lady Bolingbroke (Madame de Vil- 
lette) swearing that she was not married to 
Bolingbroke, for the sake of recovering certain 
monies from her banker, Sir Matthew Decker.* 


* “Soon after his (Bolingbroke’s) return, he acknow- | 


ledged Madame de Villette as his wife, which everybody 
knew she had been for some time, though not a year 
before she had solemnly forsworn her being so in a court 
of judicature, in order to draw a sum of money out of the 
hands of a banker, who pretended (very likely only 
for the advantage of fingering the money a little longer), 
that without a decree in Chancery he could not be se- 
cure in delivering it. ‘The Banker said, if she was Lord 
Bolingbroke’s wife, as was currently reported, and by 
everybody believed, her money was his; and as his was 


forfeited by his attainder to the Government, conse- | 
quently any Banker in whose hands it was lodged would, | 
notwithstanding the repayment to his wife, be account- | 


able to the Government for it. 

“This Chicane of the Banker’s put her ladyship under 
the disagreeable difficulty of either risking her 52,000/. 
(for the sum was no less), or denying that upon oath, 
which in a few months would be owned, and was already 
known, to all the world; however, her conscience and 
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“ There is preparing for the Press by 

“Tom Canning of Cot. PLAtoon’s Regiment, 
“A Treatise, plainly showing it Lawful for a Man to 
Get an Estate by the sme Means whereby he lost it. 
With a true Copy of an Arripavir proving that Gan. 
BOL’s Wife is still the Widow of the French Marquis, To 
which is added a Dialogue between Harry GAmnor and 
Wict Sgvan; demonstrating the Strict All'ance between 
Persunry and Treason, and proving that INcratitupe 
isnoCrime. Ingratum si dixeris nihil dixeris, 

“ Let Squas remember brawny End, 

Wedg'd in the Timber which he strove to rend, 

“ Tom. Carpryg.” 


That it was at the time very generally be- 
lieved that Bolingbroke had signed some despatch 
under such strange circumstances, said to be 
connected with the Treaty of Utrecht, cannot 
surely, after the allusions to it here produced, be 
doubted. It only remains to say a few words as 
to who the lady was, of whose assistance he 
availed himself upon the occasion. 

De Lolme says unhesitatingly that it was Miss 
Gumley: and a distinguished nobleman, whose 
political and literary recollections are as exten- 
| sive as they are valuable, has confirmed De 
Lolme’s statement, — a statement which will pre- 
sently be corroborated by Lady Betty Germaine. 

Anna Maria Gumley was the daughter of Jobn 
Gumley, Esq., of Isleworth, who is said to have 
amassed a large fortune by carrying on a glass 
manufactory; but as it is asserted that he was a 
contractor for the army, this last probably con- 
tributed as much as his manufactory to the great 
/ wealth which he is said to have amassed. The 

lady was known to Pope, probably during the 
| time that she was under Bolingbroke’s protection, 
| and the verses entitled The Looking-Glass, which 
| he addressed to her as Mrs. Pulteney, were, it 

may be supposed, written just at the time when 
|“ charming Gumley” was “lost in Pulteney’s 
wife.” Ihave been unable to ascertain precisely 
when this marriage took place, but there is reason 
| to believe it was in December, 1714. 
The lines are as follows : — 


“Tne Looxinc GLaAss. 

“ With scornful mien, and various toss of air, 
Fantastic, vain, and insolently fair, 
Grandeur intoxicates her giddy brain; 
She looks ambition and she moves disdain. 
Far other carriage graced her virgin life, 
But charming G—y’s lost in P——y’s wife; 
Not greater arrogance in him we find, ; 
And this conjunction swells at least her mind: 
O, could the sire, renowned in glass, produce 
One faithful mirror for his daughter’s use! 
Wherein she might her haughty errors trace, 
And by reflection learn to mend her face; 
The wonted sweetness to her form restore, 4 
Be what she was, and charm mankind once more! 


her interest had no long struggle: she forswore her 
marriage and received her money.”— Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs of the Reign of George 11, vol. i. pp. 16, 17. 
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This was not, however, published until after 
Pope's death, he having probably suppressed it 
on becoming intimate with Pulteney—when Pul- 
teney and Bolingbroke became political allies. 

Far more bitter, however, were the attacks 
made upon her by the political opponents of her 
husband. 
Horace Walpole says, inflicted deeper wounds in 
three months on Lord Bath than a series of 
Craftsmen, aided by Lord Bolingbroke, could 
imprint on Sir Robert Walpole, has frequent 
allusions to Lady Bath. Thus, in The Country 
Girl, he writes : — 

“Tis said besides that t’ other Harry 
Pays half the fees of Secretary, 
To Bath's ennobled doxy.” 

And again, in the Ode to the Author of The 
Conquered Dutchess, he says : — 

“How Pulteney track'd the fairest fame 
For a Right Honorable name, 
To call his vixen by.” 
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Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who, as | 
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pose from time to time to forward samples of my 
collections under the letter A. To begin with 
the eminent patron of letters, Lord Arundel. See 
Heylin’s Life of Laud, 361; Birch’s Court and 
Times of James I, vol. ii. p. 24. He was for 
peace with Rome, Panzani’s Memoirs, 249 (cf. for 
his grandson the cardinal, ibid. 305), and Prynne’s 
Canterb. Doome, 422. (Marprelate, Epist. p. 31, 
ed. Petheram, already complained that J. C. the 
Earl of Arundel’s man printed popish books.) He 
was general against the Scots, 1639, Lilly's Life 
of Charles I, pp. 211, 212; his character, ibid. 
224, seg. His MSS., Scrivener’s Collation, §c. 
(1853), p. xxxviii. He is mentioned as tilting in 


| 1613 (Wotton'’s Remains, 405, a large estate left 


| to him, ibid. 435). 


In 1638 he purchased Pirck- 
heimer’s library (Leben des gelehrten Petri Lam- 
beciit, 91). See further, Jtichterus Redivivus, 
Norimb. 1686, pp. 224, 232, 236. In a letter 


, from Christopher Arnold to Geo. Richter (7 Aug. 


But it is somewhat remarkable that no allusion | 


to the subject of this curious print is made by 
Sir Charles, 

Walpole has certainly one covert allusion to 
this incident. 
1743 (vol. i. p. 259, Cunningham's edition), speak- 
ing of Lord Batb, he says : — 

“My Lady Townshend said an admirable thing the 
other day to this last: he was complaining much of a 
pain in his side, —* Oh!’ said she, ‘that can’t be; you 
have no side.’” 

None of Walpole’s editors have considered that 
this “admirab’e thing” required explanation. 
Had they remembered Lady Betty Germaine’s 
remark, “ We all know Lady Bath has a side,” 
they would probably have pointed out the refer- 


1651, ibid. 485), we read: — 


“ Nobilissimus Dn. Foxius, olim Comitis ab Arundell 
ad invictissimum Imperatorem nostrum legati in itinere 
comes, velut admissionalis, hortos Arundellianos ita mihi 


/ aperuit, ut omni tempore stataas, imagines, marmora, 


In his Letter to Mann of 19 July, | 


inscriptiones, urnas et vasa varia perlustranti pateant.” 


His chaplain Petty travelled into Greece and 


; Italy to make collections for him, and was so ill 


rewarded that he died of chagrin (Colomesii 
Opera, 328). Fras. Junius was his librarian and 


, tutor to his son (ibid. 323; Clarorum Virorum ad 


ence to what appears to have been well knowni at | 


the time as Bolingbroke’s Writing-Desk. 

Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.,” versed in’ 
the political squibs and caricatures of the last 
century, may be able to furnish other allusions 
to this subject, and to say whether any copy of 


the mezzo-tinto print advertised by Mr. Wilkins | 


is known to be in existence. 


While some graver | 


reader may be able to tell us what the precise | 


paper was, which, signed in so peculiar a manner, 
was afterwards produced by Pulteney before a 
Secret Committee of the House of Commons. 

S. P. B. 


THOMAS HOWARD, EARL OF ARUNDEL. 


G. J. Vossium Epistole, pp. 29b, 73a). Suf- 
fering from a fall, ibid. 32a. Ambassador to the 
Queen of Bohemia (ibid. 105 b. Cf. 141 b, 143 b, 
163 b; Vossii £pistole, 136a, 149a, 180a, 212 b). 
He procured the see of York for Harsnett, who 
was tutor to his younger son (Le Neve's Pro- 
testant Bishops, i. pt. 2. p. 132). 
Joun E, B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


WILLS OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


I offer a second list of the Wills of persons of 
eminence that have already appeared in print. So- 
liciting, as before, the correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
to favour me with references to any others that 


| may occur to them. 
| 1450, Sir John Fastolfe, K.G. Norfolk Archwology, 


' 1556. Sir John Gage, K.G. 


As we have a new Biographia Britannica in | 
Prospect, it seems desiderable to collect without | 
delay materials for the lives of our worthies, es- | 


pecially of those’whose names or titles occur early 
in the alphabet. With a view of drawing your 


readers’ attention to this important field, Ipro- | 


1849, vol. ii. p. 228. 
Gage’s History of Hengrave, 
. 229. (And, in the same work, several others 
of the Gages and Kytsons.) 
1560. Thomas Phaer, translator of Virgil. 
Society Papers, iv. 1. 
1561. Eleanor, Countess of Bath. 
. 135. 
1562. Gerard Legh, author of the Accedens of Armory. 
The Herald and Genealogist, 1862, Part 1. 


The “fellows” of Shakespeare, in Cvllier’s 


Shakespeare 


Gage’s Hengrave, 


4 
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Memoirs of Actors in the Plays of Shakespeare 
(Shakespeare Soc., 1846), viz. : — 

1603. Thomas Pope, p. 125. 

1605. Augustine Phillips, p. 85. 

1608. William Sly, p. 157. 

1613-14. Alexander Cooke, p. 187. 

1623. Nicholas Tooley, p. 289. 

1628 Henry Cundall, p. 145. 

1630. John Heminge, p. 73. 


Papers, iv. 156, 
. Edward Alleyn, the actor, and founder of Dulwich 
College, Alleyn Papers, (Shakespeare Soc. 1841), 


XXi, 

. Sir John Hayward, D.C.L., the historian. Hay- 
ward's Elizabeth (Camden Soc.), 1844, p. 75. 

. Inigo Jones, architect. Life by Peter Cunningham 
(Shakspeare Soc.), 1848, p. 49. 

. Sir Anthony Van Dyke. Carpenter's Pictorial 
Notices of Vandyck, 1844, p. 75. 

. Penelope, Lady Gage. Gage’s Hengrave, p. 240. 

. Abraham Cowley, the poet. Shakespeare Society 
Proceedings, ii. 146; and Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets (edit. 1854), i. 62. 

. Robert Leighton, Archbishop of Glasgow. Banna- 
tyne Miscellany, vol. iii. 

. Thomas Sydenham, M.D. 
Sydenham Society, 1844. 

. Thomas Hobbes, of Malmesbury. Aubrey’s Lives, 
iii, 635, 

. Sir Thomas Rokeby, Justice C.P. Brief Memoir 
of Mr, Justice Rokeby (Surtees Soc. Miscel- 
lanea, 1860), p. 64. 

. King James the Second. 
ii. p. 646. 

. Henry Sidney, Earl of Romney. 
the Sidneys, p. 174. 

715. George Hickes, D.D., the Nonjuror. London, 1716, 


Works, printed for the 


Clarke’s James II., vol. 


Collins’s Lives of 


8vo. 

. Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. Tis will was 

published by Carll. 

. Dr. John Ward, the fabricator of Ward's Pill 
(see “N. & S. ii. 372). Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1762, xxxii. 208. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson. Gentleman's Magazine, 1784, 
p. $46, and Boswell’s Johnson. 

Sir Francis Chantrey. In the Atheneum soon 
after his death, and in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1842, 

J.G.N. 


The following may be added to the list of pub- 
lished wills: — 
1441. Robert Large (citizen of London and mercer) Life 
and Typography of William Caxton, vol. i. 4to, 
London, 1861. 


1784. 
1841, 


Prapes. 


1552. The will of James Bicton, M.A. of Oxford, and Dean 
of Kilkenny, Ireland, a very curious document, is 


printed in Cotton's Fasti Ecclesia Hibernia, ii. 
| 


407. 

1695. The Preamble to the Rev. John Kettlewell’s will 
in his Life, 1718, 8vo, p. 479. 

1714. The will of * the pious” Robert Nelson is printed in 
Secretan’s Life and Times of Robert Nelson, 

281, 

—_—. Dr. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop of Salisbury. John 
Macky’s Characters of the British Nobility. Ap- 
pendix I. Second edition, 8vo, 1742. 


| 


. Samuel Daniel, the Poet. Shakespeare Society | 


1740. Mr. Alderman Barber. Printed by Curl, ih Life, 
Amours, Sc., of Ald:rman Barber, 1741, 
1755. The Deed of Trust and Will of Richard Rawlinson, 
of St. John Baptist College, Oxford, Doctor of 
Laws. Lond. James Fletcher, 1755, 8vo, pp. 30. 


UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPT OF WILLIAM 
FISKE. 

Subjoined are some “scribblings” from the 
fly-leaves and broken pages of a folio manuscript 
in the possession of Robert Fiske, Esq. of Beceles, 
It is chiefly in the handwriting of William Fiske, 
of New House, Pakenham, Suffolk, and was writ- 
ten, 1640-4, “after he was 60 years of age.” The 
volume was designed “ for private use,” and con- 
tains “ Notes of Observations for the helpe of un- 


' derstanding the Holy Scriptures; following herein 
| the circumstances of Time, Place, and Person.” 


' and rhymes, chiefly on religious subjects. 


This is an elaborate compilation on the chrono- 
logy, geography, and history of the Bible, extend- 
ing to 312 very closely and neatly-written pages. 
Then follows “ A Sermon, not printed, preached 
the 23rd of November, an. 1634, at Christ's Church 
in Dublin by Bishop Bedle, the Bishop of Kil- 
more in Ireland, at a Parliament there.” Also 
various extracts, and a long argument on the 
lawfulness of usury. Further on, upwards of 150 
pages are devoted to a digest of universal and 
English history, in the same type-like style of 

The book was left by William Fiske to his son 
Lieut.-Colonel John Fiske, who, in 16455, was the 
possessor of Clopton Hall, Rattlesden, Suffolk. 
In some vacant leaves, which would have been 
filled up by the father, “but death prevented,” 
the son has inserted various extracts, remarks, 
At the 
end is a memorandum, dated 20th May, 1680, 
by which Colonel Fiske gives the MS. to his son 


| James Fiske, Rector of Whepstead, Suffolk, an 
| ancestor of the present possessor. 


It is worthy of remark that the industrious 
sexagenarian was a layman, His son calls him 
“ gent.;” and in a modest preface to the “ Notes,” 
he describes himself as “ having neither skill nor a 
publique calling.” 


“ A Prophesie found an 100 Years since, in the Abbey of 
St. Bennet’s. 

“Tf eighty-eight be past, then thrive 
Thou maist, till thirty-six or five; 
After the maid is dead, a Scot 
Shall governe thee; and if a plott 
Prevent him not, sure then his swaye 
Continue shall for many a daye. 

The P. shall dye yonge, and the first 
P*haps shall raigne; but oh, accurst 
Shall be the time when you shall see 
To sixteen ioyned twenty-three; 
For then the eagle shall have helpe 
By craft to catch the Lyon's whelpe, 
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n Life, And hunt him sore, except the same “ Of Idolaters. 
ante Be cured by the Mayden’s name, “Ah, wretched they that worship vanities, 
pe In July month, in that same yeere, And consecrate dumbe Idols in their heart, 

Saturn 7 Jupiter: Who their owne maker (God on high) despise, 
Pp. oo. ery false prophets will arise, And feare the worke of their owne hand and art. 
& 2 And Mahomet shall play his prise. What furye, what great madues doth beguile 


But sure much alteration 

Shall alter [sie] in Religion ; 

AM Beleeve this truth, if then thou see 
A Spaniard Protestant to bee.” 


 Justinct and Reason, 


n the 
script “The Great Creator gave to Brutes the light 
P f sense and Natural Instinct, that might 
— Conduct them in a sensuall life; by this 
Fiske, They steere their course, and very rarely mizse 
writ- Their instituted rule, nor yet reiect 
The Its guidance, or its influence neglect. 
| con- But the Creator’s great beneficeuce | 
f un- Gave unto man, besides the light of sense, 
; The nobler light of reason, intellect, 
acreta And conscience, to governe and direct 
rson. His life and actions, and to keep at rights 
rono- The motions of his sensuall po tng 
tend- But wretched man unhappily deserts 
rages His Maker's institutions, and perverts 
“ The end of all his bounty, prostitutes 
ached His noble soule, his reason, and his witte; 
hurch And intellect, that in the throne should sit, 
’ Kil- Must lacky after lust, and so fulfili 
Also ~~ base commands and pleasures of her will, 
» the nd thus the humane Nature’s great advance 
Becomes its greater ruine, doth inhance 
if 150 Its guilt: while judgment, reason, witt 
| and Improves the very sinnes it doth committe. 
le of Deare Lord, Thy mercy sure must overflowe, 
That pardons sins which from Thy bounty grow.” 
$ son “ A Poem on Christmas Daye. 
s the “What! the Messias borne and shall a daye 
ffolk. Be thought too much expensiveness to paye 
been To that memoriall? Shall an anniverse 
ited,” Be kept with ostentation to rehearse 
n Lighty-eight, or Powder piotts defeat, 
t the A Purim, or some petty victory, 
1680, Though with the victor’s losse or infamy ? 
$ son And shall wee venture to exterminate 
k, an And starve at once the memorie and date 
Of Curtst Incarnate, wherin such a store 
ras, Of ioye to mortalls laye, as nere before 
rious The sunne beheld, a treasury of Blisse, 
him The birthdaye of the world, as well as his? 
tes, Ingratefull man! it was for only thee 
nor a And for thy restitution, that hee 


Did stoope to weare thy raggs, chose a discent 
Below himselfe and angells, was content 

ey of Thus to assume thy nature, and thereby 

His passing Love to thee to magnyfie. 

And canst thou thus requite it, or { ste—as ? ] to raze 
The name it Leares, that future ages may 
Forgett a3 weil the blessing as the daye? 
Deare Lord, when to thy honour I designe 
To give a Daye, *twas what before was thine, 
But were it mine, I only paye a debt 

To the Remembrance of this benefit.” 


“© In religione vera virtus : in virtute vera nobilitas.’ 


“For true nobillitie standeth in the trade 
Of vertuous life, not in the fleshly line 
Of nature's race, whose offspring soone doth fade ; 
For blood is brute, but Gentry is divine.” 


Men’s mindes, that man should ugly shapes adore 
Of birds, or bulls, or dragons, or the vile 
Nalfe dogge, half man, on knees for aid implore. 
Fearfall to thinke, an horrid thinge to tell, 
Some serve that blacke Inhabitant of hell.” 

S. W. Rix. 


Beccles, 


Hiner Rates. 


Watrter Scorr's Burrar-Prace. — Accuracy 
as to the locality of the burying-place of Sir 
Walter Scott seems of suflicient importance to 
have a mistake on the subject corrected through 
the medium of “N. & Q.” In the Edinburgh 
Review, No. 228, p. 497 (October, 1860), it is 
stated that Dryburgh Abbey, within the precincts 
of which his remains lie, is in Roxburghshire, 
whereas it is in Berwickshire. This not un- 
common error comes from overlooking what is 
apparent on inspecting the county maps, — that 
the parish of Mertoun in Berwickshire, in which 
Dryburgh is situated, forms an interjection of 
some miles on the north side of the Tweed, be- 
tween those of Melrose and Makerstown, both of 
which are in the county of Roxburgh. G. 

Edinburgh. 


Currovs Epritaru at Cookuam, Berks. — 


“ In 
Memory of 
William Henry Pullev, 
Who died the 8th of June, 1813, 
Aged 27 years. 


“ Scarce does the Sun each Morning rise, and close its 
Evening Ray, 
Without some human Sacrifice, some tragic Scene dis- 
play; 
A shocking Accident occur’d, alas, with grief I tell! 
ihe Youth who now lies here inter’d, to Death a Victim 


fell. 

Well could he drive the Coursers fleet, which oft he'd 
drove before ; 

When turning round a narrow Street, he fell To rise no 


more. 
No one commanded more Respect, obliging, kind, and 
fair, 


None charg’d him with the least neglect, none drove 
with greater Care. 

He little thought when he arose, the fatal fifth of 
June; 

That Morn, his Life’s Career would close and terminate 

Tho’ snatch’d from Earth, we hope and trust he’s called 
to joys above; 

Virtues like His, so pure, so just, ensure Celestial 


Leve,” 
Q. D. 
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Tne Purase “ Tuat accounts ror Mrs. 
Richard Trench, in her Diary for July, 1800, 
says:— 

“ [ dined also again with the Arnsteins, who I see hate 
Austrian government. She is a Prussian, and, according 
to the late cant phrase, ‘ That accounts for it.’ — Remains 
of the late Mrs, Richard Trench, p. 86. 

C. J. R. 


Fry-near the last leaf of a 
** Breeches Bible,” 
the period : — 

“The peace of God, a quiet life, 
A contented mind, a honest wife, 
A good report, a frien: in store, 
Why should a man have any mere?” 

“ The peace of quiet life; a contente! minde; 

A honest wife; a good reporte; a friend in store; 
Why sbould a man desire more, or have any more?” 
On one of Dr. Donne’s Sermons (Sermon xlvi.), 
edit. 1639 : 
“ Talk of Blooming charms and graces, 
All's notion, all’s name; 
Nothing Differs but their Faces; 
Every woman is the same. 
* Aune Herbert, her Booke, 1650.” 

On the first page — 

* Elizabeth Morgan, William Morgan, Esq.” 

Uvyte. 

Capetown, S. A. 

France, 173 Mutations stnce 1789.—The fol- 
lowing is a work which has lately appeared in 
Paris, and is much read and admired in the lite- 
rary circles of that capital: Souvenirs de soixante 
Années, par Delécluze, chez Lévy Fréres, 1862, 
12mo. At p. 143, it speaks of the hero of the 
piece as having been born February 26, 1781, 
and having lived under the governments of — 

“ Louis XVI., monarque; de Louis XVI, roi constitu- 
tionel; de la l*re République; du Directoire; des Trois 
Consuls; du Consulat & vie; du premier Empire; ce la 
lere Restauration; des Cents Jours; de la 24¢ Restaura- 
tion; de Louis-Philippe; de la 2“° République; de la 
Présidence ; du 2¢ Empire; sans compter les gouverne- 
ments intercalaires et provisoires.” 

This appears to me a very good synopsis of the 
phases, or various mutations, which the govern- 
ment of France has undergone, beginning with 
the revolution of 1789; and would form a simple 
and useful table, if any reader of “ N. & Q.” would 
supply us with the dates of the events chronologi- 
cally arranged. Qu.a:situs. 

A ror Antiquariss.— The following 
inscription was found on a stone in the Roman 
Amphitheatre at Nismes, some forty years ago :— 

a Similiter causaque, ego ambo te, fumant cum de 
suis. 

It defied the efforts of antiquaries and gram- 
marians, until one with more French and less 
Latin suggested reading it with a purely French 
pronunciation, which immediately solved the mys- 
tery. It was — 


edit. 1611, in handwriting of 
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“Six militaires Cossaques, ¢gaux en beauté, fumant 

comme des Suisses!” 
Written by a wag during 
France by the allies. 
Tetecram.— Why should not this word be 
abbreviated into telm, quasi “ tell them,” “ tell. 
‘em,” or “tell him”? Were ¢elm commonly 
used as an abbreviation, it would doubtless soon 
be adopted as a word, which Macaulay's New 
Zealander may believe to be pure Anglo-Saxon. 
G. O. W. 


Retyprer, RainpEER: oF THE Worp, 
Having been accustomed to regard this famous 
Laplander as an animal of draught, I was sur. 
prised to learn from a recent 7%mes’ correspond- 
ence, that the latter mode of spelling had been 
sanctioned by so many lexicographers, ranking 
Jobnson among its authorities. Bailey adopts, 
and Craig admits, raindeer; but on what ety. 
mological grounds? Reindeer, or as I have seen it 
synonymed, Ihendeer, = Germ. Renn-thier, q. a 
Rennen, to run swiftly, and thier, a wild animal 
(Greek, 0p), a female of the deer kind. Seeing 
that this Arctic racer has acquired such wide 
turf celebrity, I have been induced to seek from 
you, or your readers, its derivation, if the one 
already given be incorrect. Perhaps the oracular 
wisdom of “ N. & Q.” may be the means of pre- 
venting the recurrence of any golden duels on 
the subject. An answer will, at any rate, confer 
a favour on your querist. 

The reindeer has been known to run with a 
light sledge at the rate of nearly nineteen miles 
in the hour. One is recorded to have carried aa 
officer express 800 miles in forty-eight hours,— 
a fair illustration of characteristic fleetness ex- 
pressed by its German etymon, ‘Ten to oneon 
Reindeer! F. 


the occupation of 
F. 


Queries, 


NAPOLEON QUERIES. 


A recent perusal of Mr. Forsyth's very inter- 
esting, and to the best of my judgment strictly 
impartial, History of Napoleon's Captivity at Si. 
Helena, has made me desire further elucidation 
of the following points : — 

1. Napoleon constantly protested against cer- 
tain restrictions imposed on him, as going beyond 
those usually imposed on prisoners of war. lad 
he ever been officially declared a prisoner of war? 
He also objected, that even had he been one, “les 
droits des nations civilisées sur un prisonnier de 
guerre finissent avec la guerre méme.” Was this 
objection not valid? And if not, why not ? 


2. Las Cases, towards the end of the Mémorial, 
asserts that a present of wine, &c., sent by him 
from the Cape to Napoleon, was not delivered at 
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possible any clandestine communication by means 
of it. Mr. Forsyth does not notice these asser- 


tions of Las Cases. Could they be disproved or | 


explained ? 
3. Vol. iii. p. 287. Mr. Forsyth states, in a note, 


that his reason fur saying nothing of the placing | 


of a crucifix on Napoleon's death-bed pillow, is, 
that he finds no mention of the circumstance in 
the Lowe papers.” Ile says nothing, either, of 
Napoleon’s receiving the sacraments. Is it be- 
cause the Lowe papers do not allude to that in- 
cident, or because the incident itself has been 
disproved ? 

4. Vol. iii. p. 290. “Sir Hudson Lowe did not 
feel authorised to give up the heart to Count 
Montholon.” Why did he not feel authorised ? 
Had not the British government pledged their 
word to Napoleon (vol. i. p. 16) that the disposi- 
tions of his will should be carried out ? 

In addition to the above Queries, I subjoin a 
few Notes on points chiefly respecting Napoleon 
himself, which seem to me open to further dis- 
cussion : — 

1. In vol. iii. it appears, that Napoleon ex- 
pressed very strong objections to the iron railing 
which nearly surrounded the new house built for 
him ; he looked on it as an iron cage. The reply 
was, that the railing should be continued no far- 
ther if he disliked it; but that this mode of en- 
closure would better than any other answer his 
convenience, as it did not strike the eye, &c. It 
was further observed (on that or some other 
occasion), that the railing was such as is cus- 
tomary in England round gentlemen’s parks, But 
the earliest allusion to the railing occurs in vol. i. 
p-151. We there find, in a letter officially ad- 
dressed by Sir Hudson Lowe to the minister, a 
statement respecting the peculiar difficulty of 
guarding Napoleon, owing to the non-enclosure 
of Longwood; this statement is followed by a 
request that a very considerable amount of iron 


railing may be sent out. And Lord Bathurst, in | 


a letter to Sir Hudson Lowe (vol. i. p. 313), 
speaks of certain methods of vigilance as neces- 
sary, especially till the iron railing shall arrive. 
No wonder, therefore, that Napoleon should re- 
gard his fence as an iron cage. 


2. Count Montholon remarked, that Lieutenant | 


Jackson had had a fortunate escape of being ap- 
pointed orderly officer at Longwood; as, had he 
been so, the French there would have infallibly 
ruined his reputation —it was their system with 
all who came to them. They do not, however, 
seem to have always acted on this system. Las 
Cases, towards the end of the Mémorial, publishes 
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a letter addressed to him by Count Bertrand, in 


! 
which the latter designates the orderly officer first 


stationed at Longwood as “le digne Capitaine 
| Poppleton, dont nous n’avons eu qu’ nous louer.” 


| 3. At vol. ii, p. 49, it is noticed as remarkable 


that Napoleon seldom alluded to his son. This 
observation seems quite inconsistent with the tes- 
timony of Gourgaud (vol. iii. p. 393) ; who, after 
quitting Longwood, stated to Count Stiirmer re- 
| specting Napoleon: “Il parle souvent de son fils, 
surtout dernitrement.” ‘The impression the 
morial has left on my mind is in entire accordance 
with Gourgaud’s testimony. 

4. Vol. ii. pp. 263, 264. In a quotation from 
Mr. Henry, a contrast is drawn between Napo- 
leon’s attendance on dying marshals and his ap- 
parent neglect of his faithful and attached maitre- 
Chétel, poor Cipriani, who died at St. Helena. 
Yet here again, Gourgaud’s replies to Count 
Stiirmer seem to show that Napoleon was habi- 
tually more tender to his servants than to his 
oflicers. To the Count’s inquiry (vol. iii. p. 394), 
“Comment est-il dans son intérieur?” the an- 
swer is, “ Excellent pour les domestiques.” To 
the question, “Quelle est son attitude avec les 
personnes de sa suite?”—“ Celle d'un souverain 
absolu.” And the ex-Emperor, in his will, re- 
cords of his valet Marchand, “les services qu'il 
m’a rendus sont ceux d'un ami:” terms surely 
of scarcely less touching gratitude than those in 
which he acknowledges the soins filials rendered 
him by Count Montholon. 

5. Vol. ii. p. 361. In commenting on Lord 
Bathurst's speech in parliament, Napoleon states : 
“Sir Hudson Lowe endeavoured to induce the 
French officers and domestics to abandon Napo- 
leon.” To which statement the Governor ap- 
pends the note: “This is wholly unfounded.” 
Now I dare say Sir Hudson did not act on his 
instructions in this respect, but of the nature of 
those instructions there can be no doubt: for 
(vol. i. p. 190) Lord Bathurst wrote to him: “I 
hope you will have been able to reduce very much 
the number of attendants on General Bonaparte, 
by encouraging the disposition several must have 
felt to return home.” Must have felt! No won- 
der their master, speaking of their devotion to 
, him, added the indignant comment Las Cases re- 
cords: “Tant pis pour ceux qui ne sauraient 
comprendre cette conduite.” 

6. Vol. iii. p. 294. We are told that, after the 
| dissection of Napoleon's body, Bertrand objected 
to Antommarchi signing the medical report; on 
the alleged ground, that he would never consent 
to any attendant of Napoleon's signing a docu- 
| ment in which the imperial title was omitted. 

Mr. Forsyth adds, “the real reason, no doubt, 
was,” that the report stated the cause of death to 
| be cancer ; whereas the French wished to reserve 
| the power of asserting it to be the climate. Yet 


Il, Nov. 22, °€2.] NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Longwood till after much objection and delay on 
the Governor's part. He subsequently asserts, 
| that the Governor would not allow Napoleon to 
receive Hortense’s present of Josephine’s portrait, F #5 
- set in glass on purpose to render obviously im- ad 
F 
| 
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there seems some evidence that the rea! reason 
was the alleged one. Bertrand, the very next 
day, in writing to Cardinal Fesch, and to some 
one else, himself attributes his master’s death to 
cancer in the stomach; thus showing he had then 


no wish to put forward any other cause. And as | 
respects the force of the reason itself: Napoleon | 


had once forbidden his suite to sign an official 
declaration in which he was not styled Emperor, 
on the express ground that he would not have 
his own hands used to degrade him; and they 
signed at last, only because removal from Long- 
wood would have been the consequence of their 
persisting in their refusal. No such consequence 
was to be dreaded now; and Napoleon's wishes 
were invested with the additional sacredness of 
death. Again, from the orderly officer's account 


(vol. iii, p. 211), we incidentally learn that Ber- | 
trand had peculiarly clung to the imperial etiquette, | 


keeping his hat in his hand while walking with 
Napoleon in the garden. This Montholon did 
not do. 

7. Vol. iii, pp. 302, 304, 305. Mr. Forsyth ob- 
serves of Napoleon: “He seems to have been 
unfortunate in the choice of his companions in 


exile. . . . it may be doubted whether he would | 


have tolerated men more truthful and indepen- 
dent,” &e. Doubted, of course, it may be; but 
there seems some probability that he would. Vol. 
iii, p. 294, we find Gourgaud saying to Count 
Stiirmer: “Ce n'est ni Bertrand ni Montholon 
quwil fallait !Empereur. C'est le Duc de Rovigo 


(Savary), le Due de Bassano, des hommes i ca- | 


ractére enfin, qui lui eussent empéché de faire des 
sottises.” Now (vol. iii. p. 258) Napoleon, in an 
official note, mentions this very Duke de Rovigo 
as one he would receive with pleasure as succes- 
sor to Bertrand or Montholon. And his original 
choice cannot here be objected: for the British 
government had expressly excepted Savary from 
the permitted objects of that choice. 
Maaria F. Rossetti. 


QUOTATIONS, REFERENCES, ETC. 


I have very gratefully to thank J. L.G., F.C. H., 
and E. M., for their prompt help in former quo- 
tations, &e., wanted. May I indulge the hope 


that others may yet be traced for me. (See 3 8. 
ii. 306.) I take the liberty to send a few more; 


and in doing so may explain that what I have | 


sent, and now send, and may still send, are mere 
residua of many thousands which I have myself 
expiscated : — 

Schoolmen. 

1, Man hath thus added to his dignity to know it. 
And this is given him, as a Schoolman saith, that he 
may rejoice in what he hath and in Ilim that gave it. 
{The earlier thought seems a reminiscence of Pascal: 
but who is the Schoolman? ] 


S. IL. Nov. 22, 62, 


2. But should I tell thee what is said of Baronius ang 
some others; and what might be said of the honour of 
| that calling {of the “ministry.”] [Any reference to 
Baronius “on the calling of the minister”? 
A Latin Postiller. 

8. A Latin Postiller upon that in Exodus xxx, 31, 
where it is said, Thou shalt anoint Aaron, his sons, &c., 
because it is said (v. 32) upon man’s flesh it shall not be 
poured: thence infers, in an hyperbolical sense, that 
priests are angels, not having human flesh. [ Who was 
| this Latin postiller or commentator? ] 


4. Cephas and Paul are servants of the Church, and I 
that am Peter’s successor am so; but yet he stamps in 
his coin, “ That nation and country that will not serve 
thee shall be rooted out.” [Authority ?] 

5. As a wise philosopher could say, that man is the 
end of all things in a semicircle, [Who?] 

6. That terrible of terribles, as the philosopher saith of 
death. [Who?] 


| Baronius. 


Ambrose. 

7. And, therefore, as St. Ambrose, If thou hast not 
nourished one: however, in the law thou art not a mur- 
derer, yet before God thou art. [Reference?] 

Bernard. 

8. As Bernard saith, Donwm Dei sine Deo—they have 
the gift of God without God. [ Reference? ] 

9. As Bernard saith, I go willingly to a Mediator made 
bone of my bone; my brother. [ Reference? ] 

10. Saith St. Bernard, Oh! love that art so sweet, 
why becamest Thou so bitter to Thyself ? 

11, Licitis perimus omnes, it is an ordinary speech: we 
all perish by lawful things. [Any refereace for this 
saying? ] 

12. Dum patitur vincit, etc. — When he suffers he con- 
quers. [ Reference? ] 

13. The modestest and learnedest Jesuit of late times, 
speaking of this argument of Christ... .. saith, If the 
Pope say otherwise, his authority were more to me than 
the definition of all the holy Fathers: nay, saith he, I 
say with Paul, If an angel, &c. [ Query, Bellarmine? 
Any reference ? } 


Augustine, 

14. As St. Austin saith, Surely he was no king, who 
feared he should be a king. 

15. Learn on earth that that will abide in heaven, 
saith Austin. 

16. Take all from me, saith Austin, so Thou leave me 
Thyself. 

17. As Austin saith, Wicked men have the Spirit of 
God knocking, and he would fain enter . . . . but God’s 
children have the Spirit entering, dwelling, resting there. 


Bellarmine. 

18. The Papists would have Christ a beggar. Bellar- 
mine, to countenance begging friars, would have Christ 
| tobe so. [Reference ?] 

Chrysostom, 
19. Therefore He, Christ, was a principal (as Chrysos- 
| tom saith) with a principal, He differs nothing from the 
| Father. [Reference?] 


Salvian. 
20. We give it to Christ in them, as Salvianus saith: 
Christ doth hide himself under the person of the poor. 
21. Homo sum, said Salvian, secreta Dei non intelligo. 
| [Reference ? 


Theodosius. 
22. Be therefore of Theodosius, his mind: Value thy- 
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self according to thy measure in grace and assurance of 
salvation. 

23. The Philosopher saith: There is nothing in the 
understanding but it came into the senses. [ This, writ- 
ten before 1635, long preceded Locke. Who is the 
philosopher ?] 

24. Nature, therefore, is against Atheism, as one ob- 
serves, that naturally men run to God in extremity. 
[Any references, various, will be acceptable. } 

25. It was the speech of a heathen: We are best whea 
we are weakest. | Who?] 

26. The saying is true: Qui nimis amat, nimis dolet. 
[Reference ? } 

r. 


Gorsrrmp Atserin on Hansexin. —I shall be 
greatly obliged by information respecting the fa- 
mily and descendants of this follower of William 
the Conqueror. He possessed extensive lands in 
the north of England, but I do not know for what 
length of time he enjoyed them. C.J. R. 


Book or Common Prayer: Prayer ror THE 
Miritant. — In a 12mo edition of the 
Book of Common Prayer, which was printed at 
Edinburgh by Sir D. Hunter Blair and J. Bruce, 


1824, the prayer for the Church Militant, in the | 
Holy Communion Service, commences: “ Al- | 


mighty and everlasting God.” I have examined 
many copies of all sorts of dates and editions, but 
this is the only instance in which I have dis- 
covered “everlasting” substituted for “ everliv- 


ing,” the authorised word, It seems, therefore, that | 


everlasting is a printer s error. 


As, however, | 


it may occur in other editions, I should be glad | 


to see any such examples noted in your pages. 
Siema-Tav. 
Tuomas Campnety. — In The Collegian (Glas- 
gow, 1827), it is said that, “ Campbell, when in Glas- 
gow College, published his first poetical piece in the 
form of a small pamphlet, price sixpence, and 
some of the subscribers to this profound specula- 
tion are still to be found in Glasgow.” Is the 
correct title of this curiosity known to any of the 
present generation ? J. O. 


La Camorra. — My late friend Rossetti, when 
treating of the Fehm-gerichte in his Mistero dell’ 
Amor Platonico, &c., says in a note (p. 677): — 

“From my earliest to my ripest years, I have always 
heard tell in Italy, of a society like this anciently existing 
there, and termed Beati Pauli, perhaps because they were 
Paulicians; but with all the inquiries I was able to make, 
history has thrown no light on them, and has not even 
tetained their name.” 

Now, as evil institutions, civil and religious, 
are often merely deteriorations and corruptions of 
good ones, is there not a possibility that the odious 
Camorra of Naples may be the degenerate off- 
spring of this former Italian Fehm-gericht ? The 
subject seems to me worth inquiring into, by 
some one who has the means and opportunity. 


Tuos. | an 


Dartrmoutu Arms.—Can any of your readers 
inform me what was the origin of the very quaint 
arms of the town of Dartmouth, viz. A king in a 
boat, supported on either side by a lion rampant ? 
And at what period were they granted to the 
town? A lion also may be seen carved fre- 
quently, not only in the curious old church, but 
also on old houses in the town. The old Norman 
family of Pomeroy were seated in the neighbouring 
castle of Berry Pomeroy. Their arms were a 
lion rampant. Had their arms and name (Pome- 
roy) anything to do with these arms of Dart- 
mouth? Is there any legend attached to _ ? 

M. W. 


Owen Fitz-Pen, alias Purren. —In_ the 
summer of 1859, while on a yacht cruise in the 
British Channel, I, with some other friends, ran 
into Falmouth harbour, and thence up the river 
Fal to Truro. In St. Mary's Church in that 


| town I observed some curious antiquities, and 


copied some epitaphs. In the north aisle, in let- ° 
ters partly Roman, is this very curious history :— 
Adta ifiorois Ocg. 

“ To the pious and well deserved memory 
of Owen Fitz-Pen, alias Phippen, 
who travelled over many parts of the 
world, and on the 24 March, 1620, was 
taken by the Turkes, and made a 
captive in Argier. He projected sundry 
plots for his libertie, and on ye 
17 June 1627, with 10 other christian 
captives, Dutch and French, persuaded 
by his counsel and courage, he 
began a cruel fight with 65 Turkes 
in their owne ship—which lasted three hours — 
in which 5 of his company were 
slaine; yet God made him captaine, 
and so he wrought the ship into Cartagene, 
being of 500 Tuns and 22 ordee, 
The king sent for him to Madrid to see 
him, he was profered a captaines’ 
place and the K* favour if he would 
turn papist, which he refused. He sold 
all for 6,000/. returned into England 
And died at Lamoran 17th March, 1636. 


“ Melscombe in Dorset was his place of birth 
Age 54, and here lies earth in earth. 


“ Geo Fitz-Pen alias Phippen 
Ipsius frater et hujus ecclesia Rector, H.M. 
Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” give me further 
information respecting the hero of this epitaph 
and his exploit, which seems more marvellous 
than the recapture of the “ Emily 8. Pierre” 


Pr 


| from the U. S. cruiser in last spring ? 


| field, co. Bucks ? 


T. W. Bexvcuer, M.D. 
Cork. 


Herarpic Queries. — Required, the arms otf 
Sweyne of Binfield, co. Berks; and of Beacons- 


[* This epitaph is printed in Lysons's Cornwall, iii. 312, 
in the Beauties of England and Wales, ii, 436.—Ep. 


- 
Re 
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An impression of the book-plate of Dr. Edward 
Young, author of the Night Thoughts ? 

The arms of D'Arcy, co. York, as borne by one | 
of the family who was a knight banneret in the | 
reign of Charles L., and is said to have been after- 


wards created a baronet. 
Frepericxk GeorGe Les. 


Aberdeen, N.B. 

Tue Martyr's Penny: tue Svet Penny. — 
In looking over Simeon Ruytinck’s IS. Annals 
of the Dutch Church in Austin Friars, I find a 
notice in 1563 of “The Martyr's Penny in Zea- 
land,” and I am desirous of knowing what it al- 
ludes to. Among the churchwarden’s accounts of 
Henley, I find a notice in 1554 of the Suet Penny: | 

“Tt, payd at Myhelmas the suet peny - 14.” 
I shall be glad if one of your correspondents 
will enlighten me on this subject also. 

Joun S. Buay. 


The Grove, Henley. 


Tur Lorp Mayor or 1862. — The 
Hon. John Prendergast Vereker, M.A., Barrister- 
at-Law (second son of the present Lord Viscount 
Gort), has been elected by a majority of the Cor. 
poration of the city of Dublin, at a meeting held 
on the Ist November, 1861, to fill the office of 
Lord Mayor during the year 1862; and it is, I | 
think, almost the only instance of a son of a peer 
or peeress of the realm being placed, by a popular | 
election, in such a position. Can any reader of 
“ N. & Q.” supply parallel cases? The only one, 
so far as Lam at present aware, is that of the 
Hon. Thomas Henry Skeflington, son of Mar- 
garetta, Viscountess Ferrard (whom he suc- 
ceeded in 1824), who served as Mayor of Drog- 
heda in 1816. Abupa. 


Sir Hvucn Mypprerox.—I have two letters by 
Sir Hugh Myddleton, a captain in the navy, dated 
1713 and 1714. Was he the grandson, or great- 
grandson of the Sir Hugh, the projector of the 
New River? Nothing can be learned from Burke's 
Extinct Baronetage. I have also a letter of Anna | 
Myddleton (endorsed Lady Middleton), addressed | 
to “the'Hon**'* Gent™” (probably the Commis- | 
sioners of the Navy), complaining that she cannot | 
procure the Michaelmas payment of her pension | 
of 602. per annum, granted by his majesty for the 
support of herself and child, through the alteration 
of the style, and being in the greatest distress for 
want thereof. Dated from Chigwell, Nov. 20, 
1752. Who was she ? Bisrioruixe. 


Mrivton’s Worxs.— When reading a 
biographical sketch of the late Edward Hill, M.D., 
Regius Professor of Medicine, Trinity College, 
Dublin, in Wills's Lives of Illustrious and Distin- 
guished Irishmen, vol, vi. pp. 471—473, I met 
with the following paragraph, which deserves, I 


think, to find admission into “ N. & Q.”:— 


[sre Ss. IL. Novy. 22, 62. 


“ At an early period of his life [having been born jy 
1741] he became passionately fond of Milton’s works, 
particularly the Paradise Lost; and having discovered 
that numerous alterations and mistakes were made jy 
every edition of that divine poem, through the careless. 
ness of editors and printers, he procured a copy of every 
edition, and determined on correcting them in an edition 
to be edited by himself. He began this laborious task 
about the year 1769, and made it the business of spare 
hours from medical attendance. He compiled a most 
laborious index of all the words, a prolegomena, a critica? 
examination of French translations, and a number of 
notes of his own, of Newton and others, and went over 
this laborious work several times in a most beautify] 
style of writing, both as to composition and penmanship, 
and was engaged in that work to within a short time 
before his death [which took place on the 3lst October, 
1830, in his 90th year]; but unfortunately his labours 
have not been brought to press, though many exertions 
have been made to attain that object.” 


Can you, or any of your correspondents, supply 
information regarding Dr. Hill's MSS.? Where 
are they at present? Have any exertions been 
made to bring them to press since the publication 
of Mr. (now Dr.) Wills’s sixth volume in the 


| year 1845? and with what result? Doubtless 


they well deserve attention, inasmuch as, “ in 
literary attainments, Dr. Hill stood unrivalled 
among his contemporaries, a highly accomplished 
scholar, in Greek, Latin, French, and Italian, in 
grammatical composition and elegance of expres- 
sion no man could excel him. From extensive 
reading he was well acquainted with every sub- 
ject and science, and possessed a great share of 
mechanical ingenuity.” Apnna. 


Lorp Picot’s Marrrace. — Uniler the head of 
Vicount Galway, you will read in any Peerage, 


| that the Hon. Edward Monckton, son of John, 


first Viscount Galway, married, in 1776, the Hon. 
Sophia Pigot, daughter of George, Baron Pigot, 
of Patshull. In the Extinct Peerage no mention 
is made of Lord Pigot's having married ; and it is 
stated that he died without issue. Can any of your 
readers inform me whom he married, and whether 
he had any further issue, besides the above-men- 
tioned daughter, Sophia ? It. M. W. 


Poems. — Nearly fifty years ago, a friend of 
mine remembers reading two very cleverly writ- 
ten ballads; but at this distance of time forgets 
both the authors’ names, and the date of publica- 
tion. One commenced, “ Lords of creation men 
we call ;” and the other was a dialogue between 
Body and Mind. 

If, through the medium of your publication, 
you could refer me to any party who possesses 
these ballads, I should be exceedingly obliged? 

Joun WHITTINGTON. 


Bath. 


[“ The Dialogue between Body and Mind,” is by Mrs. 
Flizabeth Carter, see her Poems, ii. 39, edit. 1808; and 
Gentleman's Magazine, xi. 46. “ Lords of Creation, men 


we call,” must remain a Query. ] 
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Portranp Isuanp.— The following is an ex- 
tract from the letter of a friend, received some 
years since : — 

“From time immemorial this island has been in- 
habited by the fine old Saxon race, who have inter- 
married solely with each other without degenerating. 
The men now are all above six feet, and the women in 
due proportion. ‘They all bear the name either of Stone 
or Pearce, and are esteemed a ‘ rough and ready race.’ ” 


| 


If any reader of “ N. & Q.” can corroborate | 


these statements or refute them, I shall feel 
obliged. Being so contrary to the received 
opinion respecting frequent intermarriages, this 
exceptional case, if true, is curious; but my cor- 
respondent, a lady, may have made her state- 
ments too hastily. M. F. 


Tue Preston Guirp.—Our attention has 
lately been called to this ancient institution, but 
Ihave not seen any allusion to anything similar 
in other English towns, if there be such. Now, 
in my younger days, [ often heard described a 
civic procession which used to take place in 
Dublin exactly resembling the procession of the 
trades at Preston. 
Fringes (i.e. Franchises), a name corresponding 
to the Preston Guild, and it ceased, I believe, 
during the American war. A full account of it 
will, I presume, be found in any of the histories 
of Dublin. K. 

Quotation. —Where does Coleridge say : — 


“He who begins by loving Christianity better than 
truth, will proceed by loving his own sect or church 


men may be calculated from their thigh bones. 
If any one could say what was the ordinary length 
of the thigh-bone of a man of the average stature, 
say 5 feet 8 inches, then, by the rule of three, the 
stature of any man might be found by means of his 
thigh-bone; for the length of the thigh-bone of 
the man of ordinary stature would be to the 
length of the thigh-bone of the skeleton, as 5 feet 
8 to the required height of the dead man. 

Or possibly the thigh-bone may bear such a 
proportion to the height of the man as may enable 
one to find that height. I rather think the thigh- 
bone is something more than a fourth of the 
height. 

At Madame Tussaud’s, in Baker Street, there 


| are the thigh-bone and tibia of Luskin the Rus- 


sian giant, who is said to have been 8 feet 5; the 
thigh-bone is 26 inches long, and the tibia 22, if 
I rightly remember. 

It frequently happens that only some of the 
bones are found entire in a barrow, and, therefore, 
I should be thankful for any suggestion for finding 


| the height by meaus of more than one bone. 


It was called Riding the | 


better than Christianity, and end in loving himself 


better than all?” 
F. 


Samvet Rows.—Joln Bradshaw, president on 


| Whitchurch, and afterwards of Ringwood, Hants, 


the trial of Charles I., by his will bequeathed “an | 


annuity of 40/., for seven years, to Samuel Rowe, 


gent., his secretary, for maintaining him at Gray's | 


Inn,” &e. Did the said S. Rowe enter himself of 
Gray's Inn, and pursue his studies? If not, what 
became of him? Was he the son of Owen Rowe, 
the regicide ? Did he not receive an Oxford M.A. 
degree at the time that that University conferred 
the hon. degree of Doctor of Laws on Cromwell 
and Fairfax, and that of M.A. on sundry others ? 


Was not there a Samuel Rowe admitted to the | 


Hackney almshouses at a time allowing of its 

being the same individual, and was it he? If so, 

is it known when he died ? Tuos. Densiey. 
Trevandrum, South India. 


Stature or A Man rrom Sxeteton.—I 
should be much obliged to any one who will 
point out the best mode of ascertaining the pro- 
bable stature of a man by means of his skeleton. 

In Bateman's Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic 
and Saxon Grave Hills, there are many instances 
mentioned of thigh bones of great length. Now 


itseems to me that probably the stature of the 


Iam well aware that the length of the bones in 
men of the same height varies considerably, and 
therefore all that can be ascertained in any way et) 
will only be the probable height. Fe 
C. S. Greaves. 


Rev. J. Wesse.— The English version of 
Haydn's Seasons is by the Rev. J. Webbe, who is a 
also author of Z%motheo, a musical piece. Can you a 


give me any information regarding the author ? 
R. 


Jamrs Wuitaxer, a Nonconformist ministcr of 


is said to have been a grandson of Alicia Lisle, 
who in 1685 suffered death under the merciless 
sentence of Judge Jeffreys. Evidence and par- 
ticulars of this family relationship would be thank- ; 
fully received through your columns by D. B. 


Queries With Answers. 


Brapsuaw tne Reeicipe.—Treeton church 
possesses considerable interest to the antiquary, 
and appears to have been built in the thirteenth 
century. It is situated in the North [West ?] 
tiding of Yorkshire, nearly bordering on Derby- 
shire. A stone in the chancel of this church con- 
tains the following inscription, which may interest 
some of the readers of “ N. & Q.”: — z 
“Tlic jacet Edwardus Bradshaw, armiger, in occiduo 
cinere expectans eum cui nomen est oriens, Qui Xx. 
die Decemb. M.p.c.Lxy. occubuit.” 
Hunter, the historian, says: — 
“A common opinion at Treeton is that this stone covers ci 
the remains of President John Bradshaw, who is sup- 
posed to have retired to this obscure village at the 
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suggestion of William Walker, his accomplice in that 
deed of guilt and blood, who had found a secure asylum 
in the neighbouring village of Darnall. , 

“ Village tradition, fruitful in expedients, assigns as 


the reason of Edward and not John appearing on the stone, | 


that the true name was suppressed to save the reliques of 
so obnoxious a man from posthumous indignities. But 
there was a family of the name of Bradshaw possessing 
considerable property at Brampton in this parish, of 
whom there are other memorials in the church of Tree- 
ton, to whom doubtless this Edward Bradshaw be- 
longed.” 


The body of John Bradshaw, who presided at 
the trial of Charles I., and passed sentence of 
death upon the king, was, I believe, buried in 
Westminster Abbey with great pomp; but was 
disinterred after the Restoration, and the head 
struck off, and placed upon a pole. He died Nov. 
22nd, 1659. 

Edward Bradshaw, according to the inscription, 
was a military man; but John Bradshaw, the 
president, was a lawyer. Perhaps some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” may be able to state what 
family John Bradshaw descended from, the place 
of his birth, and what afterwards became of the 
body. A. 


[John Bradshaw, the lawyer, was a younger son of 
Henry Bradshaw of Marple Hall, in the parish of Stock- 
port in Cheshire: his mother was Catherine, daughter 
and co-heir of Ralph Winnington, Esq. of Offerton. For 
a pedigree of the family see Ormerod’s Cheshire, iii, 408. 
The remains of John bradshaw, with those of Cromwell 
and Ireton, will more probably be found beneath No. 49, 
Connaught Square, which stands on the site of the Ty- 
burn gallows, than in the church of Treeton. His pom- 
pous burial first in Westminster Abbey, the disinterment 
of his body, bis decapitation, and reburial under Tyburn 
gallows, were events of public notoriety at the time. Our 
gossiping diarist, Samuel Pepys, notes on the 30th Jan. 
1660.61, “To my Lady Batten’s, where my wife and she 
are lately come back again from being abroad, and see- 
ing of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw, hanged and 
buried at Tyburne.” Rugge, too, in his Diurnal, informs 
us, that “This morning (Jan. 30) the carcases of Crom- 
well, Ireton, and Bradshaw (which the day before had 
been brought from the Red Lion Inn in Holborn) were 


drawn on a sledge to Tyburn, and then taken out of their | 


coffins, and in their shrouds hanged by the neck, until 
the going down of the sun, They were then cut down, 
their heads taken off, and their bodies buried in a grave 
under the gallows. The coffin in which was the body of 
Cromwell was a very rich thing, very full of gilded 
hinges and 


Dramatic Quertes.—1. Is the Stratagem (it 
contains the character of Aimwell), which was 
frequently played during the last half of the last 
century, Farquhar’s play of the Beaux Stratagem ? 
{f not, who was its author, and when was it pro- 
duced ? 

2. Is The Life and Death of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
which was performed at Drury Lane Theatre on 
the 14th December, 1789, the same as Sir Walter 
Raleigh: a Tragedy, by George Sewell, 1719, 


mentioned in Watt's Bibliotheca’ Britannica? If | 
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not, who was its author, and when and where was 
it produced ? 

3. The Modern Wife, or The Money Wife, was 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre, April 27, 
1771. My MS. note of it says, “A play by Gay.” 
I cannot, however, find that Gay ever wrote a 
play by that title; and if he did, as he died in 
1732, how came it to be so long in getting before 
the public ? The Modern Wife, a novel, was pub- 
lished in 1770. Was the play founded on it? 
Was it written by Gay the poet, or any other 
Gay ? What is the correct title of the play? 

4. Does the character of Sir John Trotley 
oceur in The Haunted Tower (1789), by James 
Cobb, Secretary to E. I. C.? If not, can you 
inform me in what play it does occur ? 

5. In Dr. Doran's Hubits and Men (1 know not 
what page) an anecdote of Bensley as the Ghost of 
Ilenry VI. in Richard IIT, is related. The same 
anecdote — minus some embellishments — I find in 
Barham's Life of Theodore Hook, where the re- 
presentative of departed majesty is said to have 
been “poor old Murray,” and “the wicked low 
comedian” who “played off the mischievous 
prank,” “Jack Johnstone, commonly known as 
Irish Johnstone, the original Dennis Brulgrud- 
dery.”. The Rev. R. H. D. Burham states he 
finds it in his father’s note-book, bearing the date 
of August, 1839. What authority had the Dr. 
for the substitution of names? Will you kindly 
give me the page of his book on which it is to be 
found, and tell me the date of publication of his 
volume ? ‘Tuomas Benstey. 

Trevandrum, South India. 

[1. Farquhar’s Beaux Stratagem contains the character 
of Aimwell, and was first acted at the Haymarket Thea- 
tre, March 8, 1707. (Genest’s //istory of the Stage, ii. 365.) 

2. Both titles relate to the same tragedy, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, by George Sewell, first acted at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, Jan. 16, 1719, and revived at Drury Lane, Dec. }4, 
1789, but only acted one night. 

3. The Modern Wife is a comedy altered from Gay's 
Distressed Wife, and was not acted the second time. 

4. The character of Sir John Trotley occurs in Gar- 
rick’s farce Bon Ton; or High Life above Stairs, acted 
with The Haunted Tower at Drury Lane, May 7, 1791. 

5. The anecdote will be found in Dr. Doran’s Habits and 
Men, p. 62, Second Edition, 1855, and was clearly nat- 
rated from memory. Dr. Doran says, “a better illustra- 
tion of stage costume is afforded us of (I think, Bensley.) 
He had to play Henry VI. in Richard the Third,” &e.} 


Piep Pirer or Hameren. — 

“The story of the Pyed Piper, that first by his pipe 
gathered together all the rats and mice, and drowned 
them in the river; and afterwards, being defrauded of his 
reward, which the town promised him if he could free 
them from those vermin, took his opportunity, and by 
the same pipe made the children of the town follow him; 
and, leading them into a hill which opened, buried them 
there all alive, hath so evident a proof of it in the town 
of Hammel, where it was done, that it ought not tobe 
discredited. For the fact is very religiously kept among 
their ancient records, painted also in their church 
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windows, and is an epoche joyned with the year of our Lord 
in their bills and indentures, and other law instruments.” — 
Dr. H. More, Antidote against Atheism, p. 100. London, 
1672. 

I shall be obliged by any reference to the date 
of the “epoche,” and still more by evidence of its 
use in law instruments. E. R. 


[The legend of the Pied Piper, or “ Tibicen Omnicolor,” | 


recited at some length by Master Richard Verstegan in 
his Restitution of Decayed Intelligence in Antiquities, p. 69, 
ed. 1655, has given rise to much controversy, in which 
jearned men have taken part on both sides. The chief 
uphokier of the stery in its integrity was perhaps 
Erichius, in his H «smelensis, a work written ex- 
pressly on the subject. The leading opponent is beyond 
aquestion Martin Schoock, in his Fabula Hamelensis. 

The /egendury part of the narrative remains, to be cre- 
dited or rejected. The historical statement, that the fact 
was male an epoch in public documents conjointly with 
the year of Our Lord, rests on very inadequate autho- 
rity, and cannot, we fear, be vindicated. Kirchner, in- 
deed, a learned Jesuit, says ambiguously, that it was the 
custom of the town.to reckon their years (“ annos suos 
computare,”) from the exit of our children (“a filioram 
nostrorum exitu”’). Sut here he says nothing about 
any public documents bearing such a date. Weir states 
only that such dating was the practice of the older magis- 
trates: Vetustior preterca Magistratus in histori hujus 
cnfrmationem suis codicillis publicis inscribere solet 
conjunctim, Anno Christi, ete, et exitas puerorum 
anno,” etc. Schoock, however, stoutly denies the fact of 
any such epoch: “ Epoche rationem apud Hamelenses 
non habuit annus exitus puerorum.” 

Verstegan’s date of the “tragely ” is the 22nd day of 
July, 1376, but the one most generally given is the 26th 
June, 1284. Robert Browning, in his very amusing versi- 
fication of the story (Poems, ii. 306, ed. 1849), makes it 
“About five hundred years ago; ” and the different nar- 
ratives of the event vary considerably. 

With respect to the period when, if ever, any public 
use of the date commenced, we have nothing to say. 
Nor do we find it stated by any writer, on either side of 
the question, that he ever saw any public document bear- 
ing the alleged date. Harenberg maintains, according 
to Zedler, that a number of Hamelen children, who were 
carried away captive {in a contest with the Bishop of 
Minden, never returned to their native land, and so gave 
occasion to the tradition that they had been swallowed 
upalive. The Bishop of Minden, at the period in ques- 
tion, was Conrad II. 

_ We may also remark that the German pfeiffen, to pipe, 
signified also to decoy, to entice, to inveigle. ‘“ Allego- 
tice est allicere” (Wachter). So also in French: “ Gallis 
piper allicere, decipere, sensu ab aucupio desumpto.” (Zb.) 

us perhaps we get to the bottom of the Hamelen myth, 

%0 far as relates to the children’s being spirited away by a 


As all the mischief came from not paying the “ Tibicen 
Omnicolor ” his just dues for drowning the rats, have we 
not here a curious illustration of our own beautiful ver- 


tacular? “Pay tus Preer,” we would submit, is the | 


moral of the whole story, and which we beg leave to 
tender, at this late day, to our Hong Kong correspondent 
a8 a reply to his unanswered Query respecting this fami- 
liar saying in our 1*t S. viii, 198,] 

“Artnur O'Braprer.” —Can you give any 
information as to an old ballad called “' The Wed- 
ding of Arthur O'Bradley,” in which the bride- 
stoom and the afliancée mutually give a list of 
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their possessions in amusing dogegrel, of which I 
only remember a few lines :— 


“ My father in his will left me all, 
When Death does him call, 
Some good old looms, 
With a dozen of wooden spoons: 
And a dozen of buttons hanging upon a string, 
One left-hand mitten, and an old curtain ring.” 


[A copy of this amusing ditty is preserved among the 
toxburghe Ballads, iii. 283, in the British Museum, It 
“commences — 


“ All in the merry month of May 
The maids a May-pole they will have,” &c. 


| It makes between eighty and ninety lines, and has pro- 


bably been reprinted in various collections of Comic 
Songs. ‘There are two other ballads of “ Arthur O’Brad- 
ley,’ one of an earlier, and the other of a later date, 
noticed by Mr. Chappell in his admirable work, Popular 
Musie of Olden Time, ii. 539. A parody on “ Arthur 
O'Bradley’s Wedding” was written by Mr. Taylor, and 
adapted by S. Hale, and published about 1807.) 


George Epwarps, F.R.S.— Can you oblige 
me with information as to whether George Ed- 
wards (who, it appears, was born at Stratford in 
Essex, in 1700 and odd, afterwards was appren- 
ticed to a woollen-draper! in Fenchurch Street, in 
the city of London, and eventually, after the lapse 
of some few years in travelling abroad, became the 
librarian to the Royal Colleze of Physicians) was 
ever married, and whether he had any and what 
children, and their names? Ile was the author 
of one or two works on Natural History. Any in- 
formation respecting him will much oblige. I 
wish to know his present representative if possible. 

Is there any good history of Essex published, 
and where may it be obtained ? T. F. 

[George Edwards, the eminent naturalist, was born at 
Stratford on April 3, 1693, died a bachelor on July 23, 
1773, aged eighty-one, and was interred in the south- 
east part of the churchyard of West Ham, Essex, where 
his executors have placed a memorial stone. A print of 
Mr. Edwards, engraved by J. S. Miller in 1754, after a 
painting by Dandridge, is considered a most striking 
likeness. Mr. Edwards left two sisters, to whom he be- 
queathed the fortune acjuired by assiduous application 
to his favourite pursuits; they died, not long after their 
brother, within a few hours of each other, and were 
buried together. For other particulars consult Some Me- 
moirs of the Life and Works of George Edwards, 1786, 4to; 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, v. 317-323, and any bio- 
graphical Dictionary. The Jlisfory of Essex has been 
written by Salmon, Morant, Mailman, Tindal, Ogborne, 
Wright, and Suckling. 


Jesuits. — Who is the author of A History of 
the Jesuits, to which is prefixed a reply to Mr. 
Dallas’s Defence of that Order? The work was 
published by Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy 
in 1816, and is dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Charles Abbott, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. Ss. O. 

[By John Poynder, Esq., an excellent lay member of 
the Church of England, whose labours in the cause of 
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religion and humanity were of the most vital importance 
to England and India, To him we are mainly indebted for 
the prohibition of Suttees, and the abolition of the Pilgrim 
Tax. Mr. Poynder died on March 10, 1849, at Montpelier 
House, South Lambeth, in his seventieth year. For a 
biographical account of him, with a list of his publica- 
tions, see The Christian Observer for May, 1849, pp. 354- 
357.) 

Sire Hammet.—Is there any ac- 
count of this knight, who lived during the latter 
part of the last century, to be found in any maga- 
zine or other work ? LLALLAwG. 

[Sir Benjamin Hammet, Knt., M.P. for Taunton, died 
at bis seat at Castlemalgwyn, Wales, on July 22, 1800. 
See a notice of him in the Gent. Mag. for August, 1800, 
p. 798. } 


Cary’s “Irrnerary.” — When did Cary sur- 
render the sceptre to Bradshaw ? in other words, 
what is the date of the latest edition of Cary's 


Itinerary? The first edition bears date 1798, and | 


the fifth, 1812. Lirucow. 


[We have not met with a later edition of Cary’s Itine- | 


rary than that of 1826, which is the tenth. } 
Quvoration.—I should be obliged by a reference 
to the following line : — 
“ But to destruction sacred and devote. 
Cuartes Bexe. 
[See Milton's Paradise Lost, book iii., line 208.] 


” 


Replies. 
BISHOP PORTEUS AND GEORGE III. 
(3™ 8. ii. 361.) 
That popular essayist, A. K. H. B., must be 


deemed responsible for the passage cited by the 
Patriot and by X. A. X., as it forms part of an 


article entitled “Getting On,” which appeared | 


under his signature in the number of Good Words 
for September, 1862. It is somewhat curious that 
Mr. Boyd is not the only writer who has singled 
out Bishop Porteus's production as the créme de la 
créme of the post-mortem eulogiums which were 
lavished on our second George. The laudatory 

owers of the reverend poet seem to have struck 

fr. Thackeray as being even more remarkable 
than those displayed by the other loyal divines of 
the period whom the death-knell of the monarch 
awoke to the consciousness of his transcendent 
virtues. Some of the most characteristic remarks 
in the lectures on the Four Georges are those 
which we beg permission to transplant to the 
pages of “N. & Q.,” because we think that some 
who take an interest in the Porteus question may 
not dislike to be reminded of the existence of such 
& passage, and because we imagine that X. A. X. 
may not object to be made acquainted with an 
episcopal outpouring which, to say the least, is the 
very quintessence of the de mortuis nil nisi bonwn 
principle :— 


[3"4 IL. Nov. 22, 


“On the 25th day of October, 1760, he (George IL) 
being then in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and the 
thirty-fourth of his reign, his page went to take him his 
royal chocolate, and, behold! the most religious and 
gracious king was lying dead on the floor. They went 
and fetched Walmoden; but Walmoden could not wake 
him. The sacred Majesty was but a lifeless corpse, The 
king was dead: God save the king! But, of course, poets 
and clergymen decorously bewailed the late one. Here 
are some artless verses in which an English divine de. 
plored the famous departed hero, and over which yoy 
may cry or you may laugh, exactly as your humour 
suits: — 

‘While at his feet expiring faction lay, 

No contest left but who should best obey ; 

Saw in his offspring all himself renewed ; 

The same fair path of glory still pursued ; 

Saw to young George Augusta’s care impart 

Whate’er could raise and humanise the heart ; 

Blend all his grandsire’s virtues with his own, 

And form their mingled radiance for the throne — 

No further blessing could on earth be given — 

The next degree of happiness was — heaven.’ 


“If he had been good, if he had been just, if he had 
been pure in life and wise in council, could the poet have 
said much more? It was a parson who came and wept 
over this grave, with Walmoden sitting on it, and claimed 
| heaven for the poor old man slumbering below. Here 
| was one who had neither dignity, learning, morals, nor 
| wit; who tainted a great society by a bad example; who 
in youth, manhood, old age, was gross, low, and sensual; 
| and Mr. Porteus, afterwards my Lord Bishop Porteus, 
says the earth was not good enough for him, and that his 
only place was heaven! Bravo, Mr. Porteus! ‘The di- 
vine who wept these tears over George the Second’s 
memory wore George the Third’s lawn. I don't know 
whether people still admire his poetry or his sermons.” 


| 
| A. K. I. B. is undoubtedly a reader of Thacke- 


ray, and it is possible that he may believe the 
satirist to be hinting at cause and effect when he 
| pats the poet's shade upon the back, with a 
| * Bravo, Mr. Porteus! ‘Tie divine who wept 
these tears over George the Second’s memory 
wore George the Third’s lawn.” Sx, Switats. 


SACKBUT. 
S. ii, 286, 337.) 


Respecting the sackbut of the ancient Hebrews, 
so various have been the conjectures of commen- 
tators, that their opinions form no satisfactory 
information to the curious inquirer. Indeed, 
searce any ancient instrument has been heard of, 
for which the sackbut or the psaltery has not found 
a name. It is ‘thought that the sackbut was 4 
wind instrument, formed of the root of a tree, 
and played upon by stops like a flute. Isidore 
considers it a kind of flute or hautboy, and others 
have imagined it an instrument of four strings; 
but as the word seems to signify something tha! 
may be lengthened or shortened, there can be little 
doubt that it was what we call the trombone. An 
ancient sackbut was found in the ruins of Pompe, 
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| 
and appears to have resembled our modern trom- | 
pone, which was formed by the Italians, from the 
one they discovered in the ashes of Vesuvius, 
where it had been buried nearly two thousand 
years. The ancient instrument was presented to 
George LV. by the King of Sicily. It is made of 
yronze, with the upper part and mouth-piece of 
gold, and its tone is said to be unrivalled. | 
' Whether the sackbut was ever lost, or only fell | 
into disuse in early times, is not certain. It often 
occurs in old paintings, and is figured in the 
Triumphs of Maximilian in 1516, and in Padre 
Bonami's curious work, Jl Gabinetto Armonico, 
Rome, 1722. It formed one of the instruments 
in the royal bands of our kings and queens, from | 
Henry VIII. downwards; and in the statutes of | 
Canterbury Cathedral, provision is made for 
“players on sackbuts and cornets,” which, on 
high festivals, were probably used in aid of the 
organ. 

Nares correctly describes “‘ Sack-nut, a bass 
trumpet ; corrupted from sambuca, used in Latin 
for the same instrument.” After adding that the 
word is still in use among musicians, he says : — 

“Yet sambuca, in the sense of an instrument, is only 
Low Latin, and as that word originally meant the elder 
tree, it is most probable that it properly meant a bassoon, 
or some kind of pipe, which the elder so readily makes.” 

This opinion of Nares is confirmed by the fol- | 
lowing passage in Batman's translation of Tre- 
visa’'s De Proprietatibus Rerum : — 


“ De Sambuca, 

“Sambuca is the Ellerne tree brotyll, and the bowes 
therof holowe, and voyde and smothe, and of those same 
bowes ben pipes mae, and also some maner symphony, 
a3 Ysyder lsidore sayth.” 

He then explains — 

De Symphonia. 

“The symphonye is an instrument of musyke, and is 
made of an holowe tree, closyd in lether in eyther syde, | 
and mynstralls betyth it wyth styckes; and by accorde | 
of hyghe and lowe therof comyth full swete notes, as | 
Isyder sayth.” 
Although the strings are not mentioned in this | 

| 
| 


curious passage, it is evidently a description of 
the dulcimer. Hence it is easy to see that the 
confusion which occurs in old writers about the | 
nature of the sackbut arises from two instruments 
of different powers and construction being made 
from the wood of the elder tree, and both deno- | 
ninated sambucas. 
A. A. (3 S. ii. 286) talks about “ Mr. Chap- 
pell’s suggestion,” “completing Mr. Chappell's 
conjecture,” &e. On the part of my friend, the 
editor of the Popular Music of the Olden Time, 1 
beg to say that he makes no suggestion or con- 
jecture whatever in the matter. He merely re- | 
peats what is well-known to everybody. All the 4 
musical dictionaries agree in their description of 
the sackbut. I shall quote from John Hoyle’s 
Dictionarium Musica, 1770, the following : — 


“ SacknutT, an instrument of the wind kind, being a 
sort of trumpet, though different from the common trum- 
pet both in form and size: it is used to play a bass, and 
is contrived to be drawn out or shortened, according to 
the tone required, whether grave or acute. It is called 
by the Italians trombone.” 

Epwarp Rimpautt. 


Sackbut was a name once given in England to 
the trombone, a wind instrument recently intro- 
duced into concerted music. It is not mentioned 
by Rousseau. Mozart introduced it into his wind 
accompaniments to Handel, and into his own Re- 
quiem and Don Giovanni; and Weber, with still 


| greater effect, into his Freyschiitz: it is well 


adapted for the wild, the terrible, or the horrible; 


| but the ophicleide and cornet-a-piston are su- 


perseding the trombone, which is a very imperfect 


| instrument even in the hands of a skilful per- 


former. 

The sackbut proper is a stringed instrument, 
the same as sambuca in Latin, couSinn in Greek, 
and 832D (sabea) in Chaldee (Dan. iii. 5, 7, 10, 
15.). Athenzus thinks it was named from Sam- 
byx, who invented it (xiv. 40): he describes it as 
very shrill, and as having four strings. He de- 
scribes also the military engine “ called sambuca, 
because when it is raised up it gives a sort of ap- 
pearance of a ship and ladder joined together, and 
resembles the shape of the musical instrument of 
the same name” (xiv. 34.) See Polybius, viii. 3. 
This military engine Athenzeus states, on the au- 
thority of Moschus in his first book of Mechanics, 
is originally Roman. ‘This is probable, as sambuca 
is not a significant derivative word in Greek or 
Chaldee, but sambucus means in Latin an elder 
tree. The proper Greek name of the sambuca 
was Avpopoint (Athen. iv. 77.) Other musical in- 
struments mentioned in Daniel are really Greek 
names, as DIN'P, AIDE and 

T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 


JOUN HALL, BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 
(3 §. ii. 389.) 

For his admission at Merchant Taylors’, see 
& Q."2"4 S. ix. 280; cf. Wilson's Merchant 
Taylors’, 287, 326, 789, 816, 855, 860, 884, 885, 
905. Calamy (Account, 109), says of Thos. Gil- 


| bert: — 


“Tle spent the latter part of his time in a Private Life 
in Oxford, where to the last he met with much respect 
from Dr. Hall, Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Bathurst, Dr. Jane, 
and others, who were fit Judges of his real Worth.” 

In Calamy’s Own Life (ed. by Rutt, 1829, i. 
271, 272), he says further of Gilbert : — 

“ He was much respected by several persons of emi- 
nence in the University, as Dr. Hall, Bishop of Bristol, 


and Master of Pembroke, &c., and used to be much in 
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conversation with them. Being himself in but indifferent 
circumstances in his declining years, his children having 
drained him, he sometimes received from some of those 
gentlemen handsome presents on account of his known 
worth and learning. He statedly attended the preaching 
of Dr. Hall, Bishop of Bristol (of whom he was a great 
admirer, and who, he commonly used to say, preached 
like Dr. Preston, the famous Puritan) one part of the 
Lord’s day, ashe did on Mr. Oldfield, at the Meeting, 
the other. Some few of the Dissenters in Oxford used 
to doso too. This Bishop Hall was one of eminent piety, 
but not much esteemed by the young wits of the Uni- 
versity. He catechised at St. Toll’s near his College 


IL, Nov. 22, Gz, 


seemed to fish. 
Southam Delabere, Cheltenham, 


Sratve or Georee IL. rn Letcester Sevar: 
(3" §. ii. 400.) — About three weeks ago, while 
workmen were removing Mr. Wyld’s Great Globe, 
I found in the centre of the enclosure the horse 
lying on its side, but his rider was not visible, 
Can any of your readers say what has become of 


| the fallen monarch ? Pepes. 


every Lord's day evening, and I sometimes heard him. 


He could bring all the Catechism of the Westminster 


Assembly out of the Catechism of the Church of Eng- | 


land. I never heard Mr. Gilbert applaud any one more 
than this bishop; a letter of whose, to Mr. Risley, the 


Nonconformist, which I have inserted in my * Account | 


of the Fiected Ministers,’ plainly shows him to have been 
of an excellent spirit.” 


The letter (or rather an extract from it) will 
be found in Calamy's Continuation, 100, 101. 

A complaint of the fellows of Pembroke Col- 
lege against Dr. Hall, and his reply, with other 
papers on the subject, may be found in the 
Cambr. Univ. MS. Ee. vi. 42, arts. 3 and 4. Cf. 
Statutes of the Colleges of Oxford (1853), vol. iii. 
(Pembroke), p. 33. 

Calamy (Contin. 893), tells us of John Spils- 
bury : — 

“THe was exceedingly valu’d by Dr. /all, the late 
Bishop of Bristol, whose Sister he married. The Bishop 
ordinarily visited him once a Year, and continu’d seme 
Weeks at his house. And when he died, he made Mr. 
John Spilsbury (the only child of the former Mr. John 
Spilsbury) his Heir.” 

Evelyn's Diary, 11 July, 1669: — 

“ The Act Sermon was this forenoon preached by Dr. 
Hall, in St. Mary’s, in an honest practical discourse 
against Atheism.” 

Luttrell’s Diary, Aug. 1861 (Vol. i. p. 118): 

“ Stephen Colledge since his condemnation seems very 

nitent, and is visited daily by Dr. Marshall and Dr. 
Tall, two able divines of the university.” —See also 
vol. ii, pp. 246, 267, 279, vi. 544. 

Joun E, B. Mayor. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Picture or Dr. Pavey (3" ii. 388.) — You 
may inform your correspondent that I am in pos- 
session of what I believe to be the only original 
picture of Dr. Paley. It was painted for my 
father, who described it in his will as painted by 
Romney. It was, I think, copied for Christ's 
College when I was a boy. Dr. Paley was painted 
with the fishing-rod by his own particular desire, 
not because he cared much about fishing, but be- 
cause while he was so occupied he could keep 
intruders at a distance, and give his mind to un- 
interrupted thought. He kept people away not 
because they disturbed the fish, but because they 


An Acuvue Cuarm §, ii. 343.) — This is an 
old charm, probably imported from France, where 
it prevailed, and perhaps still prevails, among the 
ignorant. ‘The French form runs thus: — 

The patient must say a certain number of Ow 
Fathers and Hail Marys fasting, in memory of 
the five wounds of our Blessed Saviour, and wear 
the following words hung about his neek : — 

“Quand Dieu vit la croix ot son corps fut mis, sa 
chair trembla, son sang s‘emeiit: les Juifs lui ont dit je 
crois que tu as peur, ou que les fievres te tiennent; je 
n’ai point peur, ni les fievres ne me tiennent point.” 

This professes to cure fevers and jaundice, and 
it is generally accompanied with the following 
writing : — 

“ Tous ceux et celles qui cette oraison diront, 
Ou sur eux la porteront, 
Jamais fievre, ni jaunisse n‘auront. 
Jesust Mariat Amenf.” 

Alas! that such superstitions should meet with 
favour in any Christian country ! F, C. H. 


Tests S. ii. 350.) —I am not 
sufliciently acquainted with the rules of the educa- 
tional establishments belonging to the Romish and 
Scotch churches in this country to render much 
information concerning them; but of those of 
the Protestant Dissenters (i. e. Independents and 
Baptists) I know a little. When a young man de- 
sires to enter the ministry, he makes known the 
fact to the minister of the congregation to which 
he belongs. If he deems him intellectually and 
otherwise suitable for such a profession, he will 
give him a recommendation to the council of a 
college. The young man is then brought before 
the council of the college, and questioned by them 
as to his religious belief; the chief points of which 
are the doctrine of the Trinity, original sin, justi- 
fication by faith, and the atonement. He is then 
required to read a sermon or essay of lis own 
composition before the council, to ascertain his 
preaching powers. If in all these matters he 
meets the approval of his examiners, he is taken 
on trial fur three months. If during that time 
he evinces aptitude for study, he is then accepted 
gs 2 student, and may remain there from two to 
six years, according to his age and other circum- 
stances. Besides those I have mentioned, no other 
test is required by college authorities. Those that 
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intend to stay the whole time generally enter the 


Arts course, and graduate at the University of 
London. But there are many who go only for two 
years, and in that case study Theology exclu- 
sively. When a student leaves he is given a cer- 
tificate, stating that he “left with the approbation 
of the council.” The principal and professors 
then endeavour to obtain for him a church. This 
is very much the plan adopted at New College, 
$. John’s Wood (which has fifty-one students 
on its foundation), and is the same with slight 
variations at all the other colleges. 
particulars I would refer the Rev. S. F. Cres- 
weit to the Year Books of the two Denominations, 


For further | 


and Dale’s Life of John Angell James. London: | 
| to be found in the “ guard dinner at St. James's.” 


J. Nisbet, 1861. WoopMman. 


Sr. Lecer oF Trunkwe S. ii. 315.) — 
Ihave to thank Junia R. Bocketr and others 
for replies. I want to make out the connection 
between the St. Legers of Trunkwell, and Sir 
John Chardin, the traveller. Sir John Chardin 
had three daughters, Julia=to Sir Ch’. Mus- 
grave; Elizabeth, celebs; and Mary Charlott, 
uarried and lived at Oakfield. Now, I find Mary, 
who also appears to have been a daughter of Sir 
John, married to a St. Leger of Trunkwell. How 
isthis? Can R. Bockertt inform me if this 
question can be resolved by any monuments or re- 
gsters in Shirfield? I shall have no objection 
to going there to search the registers, &c., if I see 
achance of acquiring information about the de- 
seendants of Sir John Chardin. F. Firz-Henry. 


ScanpinaviAN Proverns (3' ii. 88.) —I 
have no evidence of the Scandinavian origin of 
these proverbs ; but the first is adopted by Teg- 

* Bjorn, Ga dock ei ensam, din hemviig kan stingas. 

Frithiof. Fj gar jag ensam, mitt sviird fé'jer med. 

Bjorn. Mins du hur Hagbart blef hiingd i triid? 

Frithiof. Den som kan tagas, iir viird att hiingas.” 

Frithiofssaga, xvi. p. 214, Frankiurt am 
Main, 1846, 
The second is diffused. Here are two examples, 
but not Scandinavian : — 

“ Zwei Katzen und eine Maus, 
Zwei Weiber in einer Haus ; 
Zwei Hund in einem Bein 
Kommen selten tiberein,” 

* Twa cats and ae mouse, 
Twa wives in ae house, 
Twa dogs and ae bane, 
Ne’er will agree in ane.” 

Literary Gazette, Feb. 1, 1862: Review 
of Hislop’s Proverbs of Scotland. 
H. B.C. 
U. U. Club. 


Boarp or Green-croru §. ii, 371.) — The 
“Table of the Board of Green-cloth” was cer- 
tainly used for the mundane objects mentioned by 
Peter Cunningham, just as at the present day 


‘ 


it exercises control over the carriages and lac- 
queys of ambassadors and others Laving the pri- 
vilege of the entrée to St. James's Palace on civic 
and drawing-room days. Still it appears that 
the real signification of “ the great expense of the 
Green-cloth Table” has escaped the attention of 
the Editor of “N. & Q.” I conjecture this 
“ Table” to have been a kind of public “ spread” 
or ordinary open every day at court, and at which 
all manner of backstairs hangers-on and their 
friends were accustome:l to dine gratis. The 
eleemosynary banquet grew at last very costly, 
and was discontinued. I am led to form this 
opinion by the fact that a similar relic of the old 
hospitality of the English sovereigns is still (1862) 


A sumptuous repast is laid every evening in one 
of the saloons of the palace, and is open “ free 
gratis and for nothing,” to the officers of the Horse 
and Foot Guards on duty within the verge of the 
court, and to sundry of the palace officials in wait- 
ing. I believe also that officers have occasionally 
the privilege of inviting their friends to this, as 
to a regimental mess. In The Newcomes, Mr. 
Thackeray makes Jack Belsize invite Clive New- 
come to the guard dinner at St James’s. I ma 

remark, en passant, that this daily banquet (whic 

the officers on duty could very well aflord to pro- 
vide and pay for at the neighbouring clubs in Pall 
Mall) costs the country about four thousand 
pounds a-year, and formerly cost double that 
amount. Grorce Aveustus Sara. 


Wrexaam Orcan (3™ S. ii, 248, 359.) An 
interesting notice of this celebrated organ is given 
by Fuller in his Worthies, Under Denbighshire, 
he says :— 

“Organs. These were formerly most famous (the more 
because placed in a Parochial, not Cathedral Church) for 
beauty, bigness, and tunableness: though far short of 
those in worth which Michael Emperor of Constantinople 
caused to be made of pure gold, and beneath those in 
bigness which George, the Salamitan Abbot, made to be 
set up in the Church of his Convent, whose biggest pipe 
was eight and twenty foot long, and four spans in compass 
-+eeees+ What is become of Wrexham Organs 1 know 
not, and could heartily wish they had been removed into 
some Gentleman’s house, seeing such as accuse them for 
superstitious in Churches must allow them lawful in pri- 
vate places. Otherwise such Morosos deserve not to be 
owners of an articulate voice sounding through the Organ 
of a Throat.” 

The clerk’s claim for the superiority of the 
Wrexham organ over that of St. Peter’s at Rome 
(as given in Mr. Macray's communication from 
the Rawlinson MSS.) might safely be made, as 
the Roman cathedral never had an organ. The 
distance between the west door and the great 
altar is wholly a free and unbroken space. Two 
of the side chapels indeed have very small move- 
able organs on wheels, but they are of recent 
introduction, and very rarely used. The Roman 
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Catholic service, as performed in the pontifical | A similar case is cited in Lord Raymoud's 


chapel, and St. Peter's at Rome, does not demand 
the aid of this noble instrument. 
Epwarp F. Rimsavutt. 


Immunity rrom Diseases (3" S. ii. 368.) — | 


Captain Burton observes, in his City of the 


Saints (8vo, Longman & Co., 1861), that the at- | 


mosphere of Utah territory is too fine and dry to 
require, or even to permit, the free use of spiri- 
tuous liquors. Scrofula and phthisis are unknown, 
as in Nebraska. Also, that though all drink 
snow-water, and though many live in valleys 
where there is no free circulaticn of air, goitre 
and cretinism are not yet named (p. 337). 


Though “ medical disquisitions ” are not admis- 


sible into “N. & Q,” a brief Note on the com- 
munication of SugGero may be, for it conveys the 
erroneous impression that the Barotse Valley in 


land ; but, in the very page from which Dr. Liv- 
ingstone is quoted, he says : — 

“ The Makololo generally have an aversion to the Ba- 
rotse Valley, on account of the fevers which are annually 


engendered in it as the waters dry up:” and “the great | 


humidity produced by heavy rains and inundations, the 
exuberant vegetation caused by fervid heat in rich moist 
soil, and the prodigious amount of decaying vegetable 
matter, annually exposed after the inundations to the 
rays of a torrid sun, with a flat surface often covered by 
forest through which the winds cannot pass, all combine 
to render the climate far from salubrious for any portion 
of the human family.” 


_ The truth apparently is, so many die there of 
fevers that few are left to die of consumption or 


| 


any other disease, except perhaps of “a leprosy | 


peculiar to the Barotse Valley.” (Livingstone, 
p. 503.) J.D. 


Tur Prince or Wates's Masoniry (3" S. ii, 
350, 375-6.)—It is hardly necessary for me, after 
the replies of Cuartes Bexe and W.C., to de- 
fend my position on this subject against F. C. H. 
(p. 376), or to prove that the vote of Lord Nor- 
reys was received not on any “ straw-splitting” 
or “ quibble,” but upon an established principle 
of English law. I gave that case because it was 
within my own experience, as I happened to be a 
member of Mr. Banks's Committee ; but as addi- 
tional proof, take, the following: 1. Modern Re- 
ports, 281: — 

“In a devise the question was, whether the testator 
was of age or not; and the evidence was, that he was 
born on the Ist of January in the afiernoon of that day, 
and died in the morning on the last day of December 
| twenty-one years after]. And it was held by all the 
judges that he was of full age, for there shall be no frac- 
tion of a- day.” 

In 1 Keble’s Reports, 589 : — 

“H., born the 16 Feb., 1608, is, the 15 Feb., 1629, of 
full age; and whatever hour he were born is not material, 
there being no fraction of days.” 


Reports, 481, in which Chief Justice Holt made 
a like decision. For the same reason, a person 
sentenced to one year's imprisonment on the Ist 
of January is discharged early in the morning of 
the 31st December. 

The custom of considering part of a day as an 
entire day prevailed amongst the Jews. Hence 
our Saviour is spoken of as being “three days 
and three nights in the heart of the earth” (Matt. 
xii, 40), although he was actually in the grave 
but one whole day, and small parts of two others; 
upon which Grotius remarks: “ dies legalis non 
computatur de tempore ad tempus.” See also, 


| Lightfoot and Whitby, in locum. E. V. 


Lawn anp Craver. —I am greatly obliged to 
E. L. 8. (3'¢ S. ii. 359) for his reply to my Query 
(3S. i. 188). If he reads it again, however, he 
will see that I did not fall into the error he im- 


imp alicy IN putes to me, of supposing that a higher sanctity 
South Africa is healthier than the valleys in Eng- | 


was attributed to crape than to lawn. I expressed 
quite the contrary opinion. 

FE. L. S., by directing my attention to John- 
son's definition, has explained my difficulty as to 
the meaning of the passage in Pope. But this 
definition suggests a curious fact: that in Pope's 
time, and apparently even so late as that of John- 
son—unless he ‘adopted the explanation of some 
older dictionary —crape was a fabric totally un- 
like that which we now know under that name. 
Assuming that crape was formerly what it is now, 
I knew that it could never have formed the attire 
of those who consulted cheapness or durability in 
their dress; even lawn would have suited such 
persons better. On turning to Richardson, I find 
a quotation fully bearing out Johnson's defini 
tion :— 

“ The crape-clad hermit, and the rich-rob’d king, 

Levell’d, lie mix’d, promiscuous in the tomb.” 
Cunningham. 

This is decisive as to the dissimilarity between 
old and modern crape. “ Lace-clad,” would now- 
a-days be hardly a more unsuitable epithet than 
crape-clad, as applied to a hermit. In by-gone 
years we used to hear of “ Norwich crape,” as 4 
material for ladies’ dresses. What has become of 
it? It was made of wool, and was a kind of 
bombazine. This word also seems to have become 
obsolete. Such a material would have been suit- 
able for a clergyman's cassock, or hermit’s gown. 
Certainly any modern editor of Pope ought to 
give a short note about crape, for the benefit of 
the rising generation. Can any of your corre- 
spondents, learned in the history of manufactures, 
state when this change in the nature of crape 
took place? And when the fragile, gauzy fabric 
we now know by this name, was first made ? 

It is probable that, originally, a somewhat 
coarse and unsightly material was purposely 
chosen as the garb of woe; and that by degrees 4 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 419 


love of show, and of what was becoming, led to 
3 more delicate and ornamental fabric being 
adopted. “ One would not, sure, look frightful 
when one’s dead,” says Narcissa. “Nor when 
mourning for7one’s dead friend,” adds fashion. 

J. Dixon. 


Hackney (3" S. ii. 335, 378.) — With all due 
deference to W. C., it is necessary to state, that 
Hackney is much less an adjective than a per- 
fectly independent noun, It is not derived from 
the v.a. To hack (haccan, Saxon ; hacken, Dutch ; 
hacher, French, acaye, an axe, Saxon) ; but from 
the old French noun, haquenée, haquet, or hacque- 
ton, 2 little pacing horse. Thus, in old French 
chronicles, written hundreds of years before 
hackney-coaches were dreamt of, you will find 
the knight mounted on his destrier ; the man-at- 
arms (gendarme, or gensd'arme,) on his coursier, 
and the peaceful merchant or traveller on his 
haquenée, The word survives, abbreviated, in the 
livery stable or hunting word, * hack,” on which 
a gentleman rides to cover. Of course, in the 
usual modern acceptation of the term, “ hack,” or 
“hackneyed,” is an adjective, signifying hired or 
commonly used : thus, a hack-cab, a hack-author, 
ahackneyed joke or quotation ; but a hack is not 
necessarily a thing let or sub-let. The hack 
which the sportsman uses to save his hunter may 
with perfect propriety belong to him. A hackney- 
coach was obviously a vehicle drawn by haque- 
nées—humble, safe-pacing horses. W. C. is cor- 
rect in deriving fiacre from St. Fiacre: the first 
hackney-coaches set up in Paris customarily start- 
ing from the Hotel St. Fiacre. Compare our 
“Favourites,” “Elephants,” “ Eyre Arms,” “ Royal 
Blues,” &e. &e. Greorce Aveustus Sara. 


Tus Newry Macazine ii. 307), re- 
specting which ALrua inquires, was edited by the 
late Dr. Jas. Stuart. He was also editor of a 
newspaper in Newry; subsequently editor for a 
time of the Belfast News Leiter; and author of 
Historical Memoirs of the City of Armagh, pub- 
lished in 1819. G. B. 

Samaritan Pentatevucu (3" §, ii. 371.)—The 
statement quoted differs from the facts. The 
Samaritan Pentateuch is mentioned by Eusebius, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Procopius of Gaza, Diodorus, 
Jerome, and others. After a period of more than 
ten centuries, this work was again disclosed. 
Peter Della Valle first, in 1616, procured a com- 
plete copy; which De Sancy, then French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, sent to the library of 
the Oratoire at Paris, in 1623. It was first de- 
scribed by Morin, and afterwards printed in the 
Paris Polyglott. Soon after, Archbishop Ussher 
procured six copies from the East ; and so great 
was the number in the time of Kennicott, that ke 
collated sixteen for his edition of the Hebrew 
Bible. The hypothesis first advanced by Morin 


has been adopted by Houbigant, Cappellus, Ken- 
nicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, Bauer, Bertholdt, 
Stuart, and others; it is, that copies of the Penta- 
teuch must have been in the hands of Jsrael (the 
ten tribes) from the time of Rehoboam, as well 
as among Juduh (the Jews), and that they were 
preserved by the former equally as by the latter. 
Gesenius has found no material variation between 
the Samaritan and Hebrew texts —a most im- 
portant fact, as demonstrating the critical care 
bestowed by the Jews on our Hebrew text. An 
inspection of Walton's Polyglott, where a Latin 
translation is given, or the varie lectiones of the 
Samaritan Pentateuch in Baxter's Polyglott, will 
show that the following are the most important 
variations from the received text: Gen. iv. 8, 
xxx. 36; Exod. vii. 18, 29, viii. 19, ix. 19, xi. 4, 
xx. 17—22; Num. x. 10, xiii. 34, xx. 17, xxi. 20, 
xxxi. 21; and Deut. v. 18. Other variations may 
be said to be of spelling only.* ‘The Pentateuch 
of the Septuagint is translated from this Samari- 
tan (Eichhorn, A. 7., s. 388). By Chronicon is 
probably meant the Samaritan book entitled 
Joshua, but it did not always form part of their 
canon. It appears to be a compilation from our 
Joshua, Judges, and Samuel, with fables and 
oriental traditions. T. J. Buckton. 
Lichfield. 


(3S. ii. 850.)—The word week may 
be traced to a higher source than the Anglo- 
Saxon. ‘The oldest known root is the Sanscrit raks, 
meaning to increase, to grow ; it is the root, also, 
of our English word, waz, of the same meaning, 
and doubtless was originally referred to the moon 
in its different phases from new to full moon, the 
week designating the period of one of the moon's 
four phases. Akin to this word are défw [afew] 
in Greek, vegeo in Latin, wahsian in Gothic, and 
wachse and woche in German. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Detrnic Oractes (3™ S. ii. 331, 360.) — The 
following are the references of Dillinger in his 
Gentile and Jew, which will supply the best original 
information on this subject :—Alcai Fragm., xvii. 
p. 23, Matthiea; Plato, Legg., vi. p. 750; Xeno- 
phon, Memor., i. 3, 1; i. 1, 6-9; Schol. Pind., Nem., 
iii. 88; Arrian, Exp. Alez., iv. cap. xi.; Pausan. 
i. 86,1; Orig. adv. Cels., vii. p. 125 (p. 333, Spen- 
cer); Chrysost. Hom. 20, ad 1 Cor. 22, tom, x. 
p- 260; Longin., ¢. 13 (p. 32, Weisk); Plut., 
Orac. def., opp. vii. 642, 724, Reisk (480, 536, 
Wyttenbach); Plato, Conviv., p. 202, 8; Plut., 
Nic., xiii. 14; Herod., i. 165—167. Gitte has 
written Das Delphische Orakel (1839), explained 
as founded on espionage; and Hiillmann, Wiir- 
digung des Delphischen Orakels, (1837 ), treated as 
apocryphal ; both whose views, however, Dollinger 
controverts (i. 212, n. Darnell) in his admirable 


~* The variations are most clearly given by Kennicott. 
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Summary of the Oracles of Antiquity (i. 200~218). | 
Further information may be obtained from Har- 
dion, in the Mem. Acad. Inser., iii. 137 ; Wilster's 
De Religione et Oraculo Apollinis Delphici; and 
from Klausen in Ersch und Gruber Encye., art. 
* Orakel.” The Delphic Oracle, which was de- 


eaying in the first century after Christ, accor ling | 


to Plutarch (De defectu Oracc., 5, 38), was sus- 

pended at various times, and became finally silent 

soon after the death of the Emperor Julian, a.p. 
363 (Eschenburg, by Fiske, p. 166). None of the 

above authorities are quoted in i Penny Cyclo- 

pedia. T. J. Bucktown. 
Lichfield. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Gongora: 


Til. and IV. 
Churton. 2 Vols. 


of Spain. With Translations, By Edward 
( Murray.) 


Althongh Lewis de Gongora y Argote was a writer | 
t 


“who draweth out the threa: lof his verbosity finer than 
the staple of his argument,” yet his severest critics have 
awarded him the praise of wit, genius, and learning. A 
contemporary of our own Shakspeare, and one who exer- 


cised an immense influence over the literature of his | 


native country, comparatively little is known in England 


either of the poet or his writings; and therefore, as a | 
contribution to our stores of literary history, the present | 


volumes will be welcome to a large class of readers. In 
his introductory Essay on the Li ife and Times of Gongora, 
in which he gives us many graphic pictures of the Spa- 


contemporaries, Mr. Churton shows himself to be per- 
fectly acquainted with the history and literature of Spain ; 


while in his translations from Gongora’s Poems, which | 


are of various style and character, he exhibits the true 
feeling of a poet, and proves himself so thorough a mas- 
ter of the translator's art, that his versions have the ease 
and grace of original compositions. ‘“Gongora’s poems,” 

says Mr. Churton, “ are eminently national, an image of 
the history of his time; his sonnets, with their vivid 
touches of character, are historical portraits of the chiefs 
and statesmen of his age; his other poems were often 
suggested by the events which were then passing, and 
have thence a further interest beyond their poetical 
merit.’ 
study of them. 


The Life of Joseph Locke, Civil Engineer, M.P., F.R.S., 
Se. By Joseph Devey. (Bentley.) 

The name of Joseph Locke is so closely identified with 
the greater number of the principal railways, both in 
this country and on the Continent, that it is little matter 
of surprise if Mr. Devey’s biography of the great engi- 
neer reads rather like a history of the various stupendous 
works which owed their origin to his genius, and their 
success to his indomitable energy and sterling integrity. 
The personal incidents are few, but all,—from the glimpse 
which we get of his boyhood at Barnsley, when is was 
“the life of the house,” to those when we see him 

laying the host at his “ shooting” on the Beattock 

lills,—all serve to show the kindly nature which made 
friends of Joseph Locke of all those who knew him. 
What St. Paul's was to Wren, the Railway Map of Eng- 
land is to | Joseph Locke. “ Si monumentum rejuiris, cir- 
cumspice.” 
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Missare Romane. 


an Historical Essay on the Times of Philip | 


Such works must repay the time spent in the | 


| issued in Mowraty Paars. 
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Aphorisms of the Wise and Good, Illuminated by Samual 
Stanesby. (Griffith & Farran.) 

Acting upon the principle, that — 

“ A verse may catch a wandering soul that flies 
More powerful tracts,” — 

Mr. Stanesby has selected a series of the wise sa ings 
from the writings of our good men: and set them off with 
as much of pictorial beauty as he can apply to them. Iti 
a beautiful little volume, and a very fitting companion tg 
Shakspeare’s Household Words, the same artist, 
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sent to Messas. Bert & Davy, Publishers of “ NOTES 
QUERIES,” 136, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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| Company will be reswued in our next Num 
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Welcome the coming, the parting cuest. 
Odyss-y, book xv. 
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“ A thing of seniee is a joy for ever.” 
The opening line of Keats's Endymion. 


et, Act IV. 84 


Geoner 7 he abeence of Dan from the gi at gathering 
other tribes lixcussed in Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, s 00% 
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E.P. Mr. R. Hardwicke has recently published a little work How ® 
address Titled People, cad other useful information. 

F. B. Ozatox. We would recommend our Correspondent to 
his Query respecting The Book of Common Prayer and the Bible of Wi 
either to Francis Fry, Esq. Cotham, near Bristol, or to Geo. Offer, Bm 
South Hackney, L lon. 
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